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Six Words. 
[Translated from the German. } 


Six little words do claim me every day, 
Shall, must, and can, with will and ought and may, 
Sua. is the law within inscribed by heaven, 

The goal to which I by myeelf am driven. 

Must is the bound not to be overpast, 

Where by the world and nature, I'm held fast. 

Can is the measure of my personal dower 

Of deed and art, science and practised power. 

Wut is my noblest crown, my brightest, best, 
Freedom's migeown seal upon my soul imprest. 

Ovent the inscription on the seal set fair, 

On Freedom's open door a bolt ‘tis there. 

And lastly, MAY, ‘mong many courses mixed, 

“The vaguely possible by the moment fixed. 

SHALL, MUST, and CAN, with WILL and ovent and MAY, 
These are the six that claim me every day. 

Only when God doth teach do I know what each day 

I shall, I must, | can, I will, I ought, I may. 





Hotes and Comments. 


WE ask the careful attention of every one 





who thinks at all upon educational problems, | 


to the forcible and painful statements of Thos. 
W. Field, Esq., Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Brooklyn. Mr. Field is justly 
esteemed for his sound and practical views on 
questions that embarrass the advancement of 
general education. With every improvement 
in the buildings more are attracted to the 
schools, so that in our large cities in spite of 
lavish expenditure, the children in the lower 
classes scarcely receive any direct teaching 
influence, 


Two opposite conditions of our Primary 
Schools embarrass the friends of this important 
branch of public instruction with their appar- 
ent contradiction. 

In the lower classes are «rowdod great 
masses of the youngest pupils, whose infantile 
helplessness and unnatural restraint for so 
many hours attract our warmest sympathies 
and commiseration. In the higher grades of 
the same department are found large classes 
of stout, well grown boys, whose feebleness of 
mental growth demands our pity almost as 
forcibly as the physical weakness of the infants 
in the classes five or six grades below. 

ween these extremes there is the interval 

T years, during which the slow progress 
of the pupil is worthy of the most serious 
consideration. 

The average age of pupils in the first 
Primary Grade exceeds eleven years, at which 


incur in procuring a new subs riber andin for- | 


period most of them should be so far advanced 

as to enter the fifth or even the fourth Gram- 
mar Grade. Six years have elapsed since the 
scholars were admitted to the lowest class, 
and, while they have grown in stature, their 
mental structure has not acquired a compara- 
tive development. 
plishing the greatest results which skill and 
experience in teaching can perform in that 
period of the life of the pupils which is spent 
in the Primary department. may be compre- 
hended from the fact that not one-half of them 
became sufficiently proficient in their studies 
to enter the Grammar department. 

In this long interval the pupils have acquir- 
ed the ability to write only the rudest elements 
|of letters upen paper, although for three or 
| four years they have been able to write legibly 
upon their slates. 

‘Their faculty for reading, even in the most 
| elementary books, has made but slight advance 
| compared with lapse of time and study. More 
| than one important cause for this fearful lack 
|of accomplishment must be considered; but 
| the principal responsibility for the failure is in 
| the attempt to grasp too much. It is of 

infinitely more imvortance that the fifteen 
| thousand pupils, who in each year abandon 
| our schools forever, should possess the power 
|to read with facility and write legibly, than 
| that they should have a smattering of geogra- 
| phy, be able to give the rationale of an arith- 
}metical formula, or even distinguish between 
{a noun and a verb. 

The reading of only one short sentence each 
day, or the writing uf only a short column of 
| atraight lines twice a week, will not accomplish 
‘this result. More time must be devoted to 
instruction and practice of these studies, even 
if something must be sacrificed of other 
branches. 
But such an abandonment of a portion of 
the course of study is not an absolute necessity 
| to accomplish the wished result, if two other 
| almost indispensable reforms can be projected. 

First, the reduction of the enormous num- 
bers which crowd the class-rooms of the 
Primary departments almost to suffocation, 
and paralyze the energies of the most zealous 
teachers. 

More than one hundred and twenty classes 
| have numbers largely excessive of the seating 

capacity of the room, and far beyond the 
power of the teacher to give individual atten- 
tion toany. So monstrous is this overcrowd. 
ing of the class-rooms in some instances that 
when thé pupils have once assumed their 
| positions, only the front rows are accessible t- 
the teacher without treading upon or remov- 
ing the intervening scholars. More than 
thirty young girls have one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and eighty pupils 
committed solely to their inexperience for 
tuition. 

Ninety teachers have eighty to one hundred 
and twenty each, and forty-one classes are 
crowded into dark, and, in some instances, 
damp basements. 


WHEN the brain is to be exercised almost 
solely, everything concerning the individual 
must give way to the good of this command- 
ing organ. There arises then, for students 
this question, when is the best time for dinner? 
It has been debated a good deal at Howard 
University, and is claimed that a mid-day 
dinner, with a recitation afterward, is decidedly 
injudicious, if not hurtfal. 


And so it is. The Romans and French 
made supper their principal meal, which they 
| took about the same time that the English take 
{their principal meal, which they call dinner, 
and when all who have to work hard, whether 
with mind or muscle, and especially all who 
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are exposed to worry and anxiety through the 

| day, should take their principal meal. Hard 
| work of any kind, ment.1 or bodily, imme- 
diately before or after a full meal, is exceed- 
ingly injurious; hence, after a hearty breakfast 
there should be an interval for reading the 
papers before going to business. In the 
| middle of the day there should only be a light 
|repast or lunch, and an hour at least after 
| business is over the father should sit down 
| With his family to a leisurely and satisfactory 
| meal, the chief one of the day, followed imme- 
| diately, if desired, by tea or coffee, but no after 
repast. 

Science and experience alike point ont the 
great importance of some such arrangement 
of the business of alimentation, whether in 
colleges or families. 

What a number of school 1/8 and girls are 
injured by running home in the mid-day inter- 
val for dinner, gulpiug it down, and running 
back again ! 

THERE has beep an attem)t to accustom the 
American eye and ear to the French system of 
weights and measures. There is still, however, 
a very hazy notion of what “hectograms,” 
“ decusteres,” 
One of the daily papers comments on the state- 
ment in the 7imes, “that the Paris butchers 
had sold 284110 Kilometres of meat in three 
months.” As each Kilometre is about three 
quarters ofa mile, the total quantity is upwards 
of 200,000 miles. This is a great ceal of 
meat. 


“milliares,” etc., really signify. 


A PECULIAR feature of the American system 
of education has been the development of a vast 
number of professional journals. It has been 
considered by some as an axiom that every 
State should have one: little Delaware has 
tried it and Maryland has, in spite of warning 
There is 
no more reason why every State should have 
an education journal, than that it should pub 
lish a New York Tribune. Therefore, we 
rejoice in the consolidation of the Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, the Massachusetts teacher, the 
Maine Journal of Education avd the Connec- 
ticut School Journal into one, to be called the 
New England Journal of Education, to be 
published in Boston. 


entered on the same hopeless task. 


THE Compulsory Education Act, operates 
upon the private as well as the public schools. 
This was not the intention of the law, but “ it 
is so writ in the bond.” 
not atten* a public school may be followed to 
the teacher who instructs him, and the trustees 
or other school officere may investigate the 
ability of that teacher to instruct in spelling, 
reading, writing, graminar, geography and 
arithmetic. Nor is it plain, but that every 
instructor in a private school or in a family 
must have an examination and a certificate as 
to ability. If this question has not yet arisen 
it is because the law is not yet in force. 


Every pupil who does 


THE Superintendent of public instruction 
of this State, has issued a circular to the 
various school officers, attention to 
the Compulsory Education Act. In this, the 
opinion is given “that the meeting referred to 
in section 8, must be a joint meeting of the 
trustees of all the districts in the town.” A 
careful reading of the law, leads us to a differ- 
ent conclusion, namely, tlrat each di-trict has 
sole jurisdiction in the matter, and upon notice 
of ten days by the town clerk, are to make 
provision for the truant children of their 
district. 


calling 
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Collegiate Department. 





WrtuiaM L. Stowe, Epitor. 
all communications designed for this department of 
the paper must be addres-ed as above. 

A BOOK has recently been given to the 
public, on the system of University Education | 
in Germany,* which is generally, a valuable | 
contribution to the knowledge we in America | 
have upon that subject. It is also very | 
pleasant reading, although the matter might, 
perhaps, have been better arranged. But on | 
reading it we find that the author has made at | 
least two grave mistakes about American | 
matters—first, when he says no college in the | 
United States sends off twenty students, the | 
fact being that the University of Michigan, 
alone, sent ninety off last term; and second, 
when he says that no high school out of; 
Massachusetts, prepares well for college. In 
the State of Michigan they are almost the only 
preparatory schools. The one at Ann Arbor, 
is probably the school ‘of all in the United 
States, which sends the largest classes to 
college, it having sent for some years past, 
forty or more to its State University. 

In one position taken in this book, the 
author is certainly correct, viz: that in all the 
German Universities are to be found the best 
teachers, on whatever subject is taught. There 
is a general culture abroad, and the parents 
are willing to pay for the highest instruction 
for their sons. They have early learned that 
it is a false economy which would save at the 
expense of a good education. Hence if sacri- 
fices are to be made, they will be made in 
something else in the household economy, but 
not in this. 

Another thought brought out by Mr. Hart, 
is this: Colleges ought to be only parts of a 
University, but in the schools which call them- | 
selves colleges and universities, is then the | 
serious, conscientious endeavor to secure for | 
every chair the most eminent talent? So then | 
among us—among the educators.of our youths, | 
clergymen or laymen, the disposition to have 
none bnt the most skillful for teachers of every 
class, from lowest grammar to philosophy, 
theology, civil and canon law, medicine in all j 
its vitally important ramifications, and science | 
in its highest theories and widest applications ? 
Parents are foolish if they do not seek for their | 
own sons the best masters wherever they ean ; | 
be it in America, Europe, Iceland or Kant. | 
chatka, and American youth are foolish if! 
they do not seek the highest knowledge 
wherever it can be fonnd, united with the 
purest morality. Inderd, as it has been truly 
said: “the time is fast coming when both 
parents and children will act on this principle. 
Therefore educational establishments founde. 
and supported by denominational interest are | 
most unwise and unforseeing if they contiuue | 
to employ the disgraceful system of makeshifts 
which sacrifices the future of the child and the 
dearest hopes of his family to the miserable 
expediency of the present hour, instead of pro- 
viding, in every instance and before all else, 
the best teachers at any cost, and wherever 
they can be fouhd. Else—and we give them 
fair warning of it—the day is not far distant 








* German Universities, by Prof. Hart, N.Y. J. P. 
Pournam Son’s, 1874. - 


when men of talant will band together to form 


corporations of teachers, whose skill and ac 
complishments will secure speedy recognition 
from the public; and young mea ¥ ho are bent 
on acquiring knowledge from the best sources 
will also band together to secure the best 
masters.” 


THE NEXT COLLEGE REGATTA. 

AT a meeting of the “Saratoga Rowing 
Association,” held last week, the fact was 
mentioned that the annual meeting of the 
“Rowing Association of American Colleges,” 
would meet the 16th of this month. A 
committee was accordingly appointed (in view 
of the probability of Saratoga Springs being 
the next place where the next Collegiate 
Regatta would be held) to take measures for 
looking still more to the comfort of the 
students and visitors. We say “still more” 
because it really seemed last summer, as if 
nothing further could be devised by the 
“Saratoga Association” to make it pleasant 
for all. Further improvements, however, are 
now in contemplstion ; the probabitity is, that 
the ensuing summer will witness either a firm 
foot path graded and made with the best engi- 
neering skill, or a railroad along “ Union 
avenue” direct to the Lake. For this latter 
enterprise, twelve thousand dollars have, we 


| 


mittee, has during the past summer, carried 
into effect a contest in essay writing. Col. ‘I’. 
W. Higginson, James T. Fields and Richard 
Grant White accepted the responsibility of 
acting as judges, and published the following 
regulations for the contest: “ ‘he essays must 
be handed in before Oct. 1, 1874, must be re- 
stricted to 5,000 words in length, and written 
on either of the two following subjects: ‘ The 


| Utilitarian. Theory of Morals,’ and any play 
|or character of Shakespeare analyzed and 


criticised.” 

Thirteen essays, representing eight colleges, 
have been handed in, and are now under the 
judges’ consideration. The decision of the 
judges will be made public at the close of th: 
oratorical contest. The latter will be held in 
Association Hall on the 7th of January next 

W.C. Bryant, Whitelaw Reid and George 
W. Curtis will act as judges. These gentle- 
men have announced the following regulations 
to the competitors: the orations must be the 
speaker’s own production, are not to exceed ten 
minutes in delivery ; may be upon any subject, 
and will be considered in reference to: 

First, original thought; second, style ; third, 
method of treatment; and fourth, delivery. 
Each college is entitled to one representative, 
who may be taken from the undergraduates or 
the class of 1874. In all instances the colleges 
have selected their representative orators by 
preliminary contests among their own under 
graduates. The funds to defray the expenses 
of the enterprise are furnished by subscription 
among the colleges themselves. No college is 
admitied to compete which has not paid in to 
the standing committee $40. Princeton has 





already subscribed $106. ‘These colieges have 


understand, already been subscribed-in the | already signified their intention of entering 
village alone, and the remainder promised in| for the coneest, and have appointed their 


New York City. Barring the “slight unpleas 
antness” between Yale and Harvard, the 


Inter-Collegiate Regatta held last Summer | 


was all that could be desired, both as regards 
the hospitality extended to the different Clubs, 
and in the general good feeling manifested on 
all sides. The only critisism that, with the 
least justice, could have been made, was the 
lack of vehicles for going to the lake. The 
above action, however, of the “Saratoga Row- 
ing Association,” will, we doubt not, silence 
this cri‘isism, and thus remove the only obsta- 
cle in the way of Saratoga being the place 


selected by colleges for the holding of the | 


next Inter-Collegiate Regatta. 





Colleges. 
INTER-COLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIATION — 
ITS FORMATION AND HISTORY. 


WE clip from the New York 7imes of the 
5th, the following account of the aims of the 
“ Inter-Collegiate Literary Association.” Just 
at this time the information contained in it 
will be instructing. 


A convention of delegates from fourteen col- 
leges of the Eastern and Middle States met at 


Hartford, Conn., on the 19th of last February, | scribing the methods pursued, specifying the 


to consider the expediency of forming an 
Inter-collegiate Literary Association, and the 
practicability of Inter-collegiate competition 
for other than muscular pre-eminence. Such 
#n association was then and there formed, and 
contests in essay writing and oratory decided to 
be held during the ensuing year. The man. 
agement of the contests was left in the hands 
of an Executive Committee of five members of 
the association. The association also provided 
that the regulations under which each contest 


| representatives, among which may be men 
tioned Williams, Princeton, Rutgers, J.afay- 
ette, Brown, Cornell, Union, Hamilton and 
the University of New York. Twelve more 
colleges remain to be heard from. Over 
fifteen will undoubtedly be represented in the 
contest. 

It is the desire of the Inter-collegiate Associ 
ation to establish an annual contest for scholar- 
ship prizes next year. 

The standing committee have been instruct- 
ed to present a plan for suclr contest at the 
next meeting of the association, which will 
take place in New York, January 8,1875. Sug- 
gestions for this plan have been received from 
some of the leading educators throughout tie 
|country. The committee solicits more. Dr. 
McCosh and Col. Higginson are much interest- 
ed in this department of the contest, and sug 
} gest the expediency of large prizes, $1,000 and 
| upward. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE president’s report to the Board of Reg- 
ents for the year ending June 30, 1874, of which 
we have already given the outlines, is now pub- 
lished in full, accompanied by reports from the 
deans of the professional schools and from the 
professors of the department of science, litera- 
ture and arts, and also the financial report. 


The professors’ reports enter into the details of 
jinstructions from their respective chairs, de- 





number of lectures, recitations and other exer- 

cises, and the progress made in*each depart- 

ment. They afford an interesting and suggest- 
| ive study to educators. ‘ 


NORTH“ ESTERN UNIVERSITY. 

THE Woman’s College bids fair to become 
| one of the most popular institutions of its kind 
| in the land, The attendance this year is larger 

than it ever has been heretofore, and is steadily 


should be conducted, be left to the option of : 
two committees of judges chosen by the stand. | the increase. Young women from ail parts 
ing committee for their lit-rary and oratorical | Of the continent are swarming to this attractive 
eminence, such judges to be neither officers nor , educational centre. The ol:jects of this evllege 
professors in any of the institutions represented , are being attained. Wowen are deriving the 
in the contests. In pursuance of this action on | benefit of a higher education. All the advan- 
the part of the association the standing com- | tages offered by the university are placed with: 
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in their reach, and, in addition to all this, they 
receive the care and culture characteristic of a 
well regulated Christian family. The new 
management of this department c tributes no 
small amount to the success of the enterprise. 
Miss Soule has been elected professor of French 
in the university and appointed dean of the 
women’s college. Miss Soule realizes her re- 
sponsibility, knowing that the future prosperity 
of her charge will depend largely upon the 
successful management of this year. 


HAMILTON. 
In a letter to president Brown, dated Febru- 
ary 18, 1874, Hon. Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, 
writes as follows: : 


“Some forty years ago I made donations to 
Hamilton College. I feel that it is now time 
for me to extend further help to her. Please 
drop (as quietly as may be) the enclosed ten 
thousand dollars into her treasury for general 
uses, 


OHIO WESLEYAN. 

Last Friday the senior class was excused 
from recitations to make a geological survey 
of the surrounding district. About twenty of 
the boys started early in the morning in wag- 
ons, carriages, buggies, etc., and supplied with 
enough tools to make any excavations which 
they might desire. The day was rather cold and 


a sharp wind was blowing, so we were forced to | 


agree with the frozen and half-starved senior 


who sung (without tune) “ How Tedious and | 


Tasteless the Hours.” One of our number be- 
came separated from the company, and was not 
discovered until after long and careful search, 
he was found comfortably seated under a bridge, 
reading the last epistle received from “the girl 
he left behind him.” One of the boys made 
the startling discovery that the country was 
alive with sravevards, but there were very 
few geolo; ical spe*imens.” They returned, 


however, ha\ ing enjoyed theinselves and laden | 


with many rare 5). ©. Mens, 

They desire to expiess their thanks to the 
faculty, and especially to the geological pro- 
fessor, for allowing them the privilege of 
spending:a day solely for the furtherance of 
science (?7??).— Transcript, November 21. 


HARVARD, 


On Saturd ing, the 21st, tch | 
power, Apenaar ey. Pcs yp Pong be carefully studied by those who are shocked 


game of football was kicked between the jun- 
iors and sophomores, which resulted in a vic- 
tory for the latter,who won three games to the 
juniors’ one. Owing to the high winds, the 
games could not be contested as fairly as they 
might have been on a better day. It is hoped 
that the juniors will challenge the sophomores 
to another match as soon as possible. 

TuREE hundred marks of censure will this 
year be sufficient to prevent seniors from get- 
ting their degree, and two hundred marks will 
give a special probation, 

THE Glee Club will probably start on their 
tour Monday, December 28. They will visit in 
turn New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


Washington ; and will probably give two con- | 
certs at the former place, the second on their | 


return. Friends of the Glee Club, and students 
generally, ought to be very much pleased that 
our singers have decided upon this trip. It will 
give us the opportunity of hearing them under 
the most favorable circumstances, and without 
doubt we will all avail ourselves of it. 
FOOT-BALL MATCH BETWEEN COLUMBIA AND 
YALE—YALE WINS FIVE OUT OF SIX GOALS 
—THE SCORE. 


ON Saturday afternoon, November 21, a high. 
ly exciting football match was played between 
Columbia and Yale, at Hamilton Park, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators. The 
Yale twenty appeared in blue shirts and white 
hats ; and Columbia, in blue stockings, white 


shirts and pants, and blue caps. The weather 
was rather chilly, and the wind in the early 
part of the afternoon interfered somewhat with 
the game. The game was called at about 2 








o'clock, and continued till dark, six goals being 
kicked. 

The first was won by Yale in fifteen 
minutes, Cochran,’75, sending the ball between 


| the posts. The second was the most hotly con- 


tested of the afternoon. Afteran hour and five 
minutes, it was won by Yale by a very fine kick 
by Peters, of the Theological School. The 
third goal was made in less than one minute 
by Peters again sending the ball beyond the 
stake. The fourth goal was finely played, re- 
quiring thirty-five minutes, and was decided in 
favor of Yale by a kick from Bristol, Post Grad- 
uate. The fifth goal was handsomely won by 
Columbia in six minutes. The last goal was 
almost played by moonlight, and was ended in 
fourteen minutes in favor of Yale, by the most 


| brilliant kick of the day, by Arnold, ’76. 


The game was a decided success. The only 
injury sustained was a sprained leg by Mr. Cor- 
nell, of Columbia. It is due to Columbia to say 
that the loss of Mr. Cornell, early in the after- 
noon, was seriously felt. The referee was G. 
Griswold; the judge for Columbia was G. M. 
Spear, jr.; for Yale, 8. R. Betts, ’75. 

The Columbia twenty were as follows : School 
of Mines, Cornwall,’76, Morewood, ’76, Rhodes, 
76, Timpson, '76, Lindley, "77, Rounds, ’77, 
Bradtord ’77; Law School, Moore, ’75, Sim- 
mons, 75, Sprague, "75, McMahon, '75, Webb, 
75, Vandeventer, "76; College, Back, °75, 
George, '75, Hurry, 75, Price, 75, Root, ’75, 
Weeks, ’77. 

The Yale twenty: Post Graduates, Deming 
and Bristol; Theological School, Bushnell, 
Peters ; College, Avery, 75, Cochran, ’75, Ful- 
ton, "75, Tillinghast, 75, Grinnell, "75, McClin- 
tock, 75, McBirney, ’75, Captain ; Maxwell, ’75, 
Hall, 75, 8S. S. S.; Arnold, ’76, Phelps, ’76, 
Trumbull, ’76, Wright, ’76, Wakeman, '76, 
Baker, ’77, Wurts, ’78. 


Che Educational Press 


/ Corporal Punishment. 

Expulsion is one method that has been 
tried, with what success let the 1,200 teachers 
of New York answer, and let that answer 
which is published in the Scacoo, JoURNAL 











with the bear idea of inflicting corporal pain. 
There is still another plan ; and there is so 
much loathesome, sickening sentimentality 
abroad on this subject that we will not look 


| for soft terms to express it. Flog him. Annex 
| to every offence an adequate penalty either by 
| depriving the delinquents of some customary 


pleasure, or inflicting corporal pain, and let 
the penalty so infallibly follow the offense 
that the fear of punishment certain to over- 
take him will more than balance the gratifi- 
cation, and he will clearly see it to be his 
interest to obey—and for this purpose the 
more rapidly the punishment follows the 
offense the better. Except in a doubtful case 
that requires inquiring into, and to avoid 
waisting the time of the school, we do not 
believe in the theory that it is best to leave 
the offender till night, and calling him to 
account, hours, or even days after the offense 
has been committed. If the punishment could 


‘be made to follow the offense instantly so 


much the better. In this as in some other 
things, cash down is better than a promise to 
pay, with the possibility of never being paid 
at all. Pain at hand has generally more 
terror than pain in the distant future. If this 
fails, we think there is nothing for it but ex- 
pulsion. If it is a contest of authority, (and 
most teachers are familiar with this), you may 
see days before that a battle is pending. Be 
cool and deliberate, never doubting for a mo- 


‘ment your ability to cope with the difficulty. 





Choose your own battle ground. Let him 
fairly commit himself, and then join issue on 
a,cage that is clear and tangible. To him it 
appears sudden. All the better. Then, quick 
and sharp only to stop with instant submis. 
sion, unless he requires more thau it is pra- 
dent for you to administer ; then instant ejec- 
tion. In such a case as we have been sup- 
posing, either of these extremes must be 
resorted to, and no pupil should be allowed to 
remain in school one moment after having 
defied authority, unless atonement is made 
by instant submission. 

Be it distinctly understood that this mode 
of procedure is not to be resorted to except 
when other methods would fail. We ‘say, 
would fail, not have failed; for in such cases 
the matter must be settled at once, and it will 
not do to try experiments. "We claim a right 
to take from every other system all that can 
be taken and still keep the rod in reserve. 
The question is not, whether you will govern 
by mildness or severity; but whether you 
will govern by mildness alone, or, by mild 
treatment when you can, and when that fails 
by sterness. We are fully aware that an in- 
judicious use of the rod makes vicious pupils 
of those whom mild treatment might have 
controlled. We are opposed to harsh treat- 
ment in school. Let the teacher make the 
pupils feel that he has a tender regard for 
their feelings and their welfare. Let him not 
affront a pupil by open rebuke, when private 
expostulation will produce the desired effect. 
Let him convince his pupils, by his treatment 
of them, that he takes no pleasure in domi- 
neering o/er them or imposing restraints, and 
that when he does so, it is only in their inte- 
rest and that of the school. 





“> 
Drawing. 

“Skillful drawing has an intrinsic and 
practical value. It is of great importance in 
all pursuits conversant with the exterior 
forms of things, and to many trades and pro- 
fessions, including all scientific mechanics, it 
is quite indispensable. It is useful to the 
architect, the master builder, carpenter, mason, 
cabinet-maker, the florist, the embroiderer, the 
milliner, the mantua maker, the potter, the 
machinist, and almost every mechanic, in 
drafting his plans, making contracts and 
counting cost of construction. * * * * *# 


No skillfal craftsman can afford to be ignorant 
of this art which will meke any one a better 
workman, no matter what his craft may be. 
The pattern rooms in our machine shops and 
foundries, in the print and carpet factories, in 
the clock and watch and lock shops, in the 
jewelry and plate works, the engraving, and 
paper painting establishments, in the arsenal 
and armory works, and of many other manu- 
factories will indicate in part the numerous 
and important uses to which the competent 
draughtsman applies his skill. I pass over 
its obvious use in surveying, in map drawing, 
in civil and military engineering, and other 
pursuits, for there is scarcely any calling in 
which this art will not find a useful applica- 
tion. If we would maintain our pre-eminence 
in manufacturing, let our youth be trained in 
object and off-hand, and perspective drawing ; 
trained as designers and draughtsmen. One 
of our most celebrated governors attended an 
evening drawing school and devoted all his 
spare moments to architectural draughting. 
Before he was eighteen years of a age he de- 
signed plans for a number of dwellings which 
were erected in New Haven. Before he was 
of age he became a master builder. He par- 
ticularly recommends this delightful study to 
all teachers and pupils, as it laid the founda- 
tion of his now ample fortune. The decree of 
Napoleon, that drawing should be taught in 
all the schools of France, brought untold 
wealth to that empire. It-will do the same 
for us when fully introduced here.”—Cvnn. 
State Report. 
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THE editor of this department of the Jour- 
NAL will be happy to receive contributions of 
stories, poetry, and papers on miscellaneous 
subjects, and will be glad to encourage all the 
younger writers by publishing such articles as 
will, in his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit 
the taste of the readers of the JOURNAL. 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and 
all correspondents on subjects of a_ social 
character, etiquette, science, art, or on any sub- 
ject which may be of interest to our patrons. 

Please address communications intended for 
this department to— 

Eprror LIrERARY DEPARTMENT, 
New York School Journal, 
8 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


The Voyage. 
1,— ANCHORED. 

O, weary days and nights, so still, so still! 

The useless sails hang flapping stiff and slow; 
We pine and chafe, and set our helpless will 

In vain revolt at what to change to know 

Is not forus. We hear the strong winds blow 
And fret as in the east, the west, we see 
Great ships and small go gliding fast and free. 

i. ADRIFT. 

O, fearful days and nights, so dark, so cold! 

The swift waves mock and leap on every side ; 
No rudder steers; no mast, no spar can hold. 

We think no ear could hear us if we cried; 

We think God would not miss us if we died. 
We feel forgotten, helpless, cast away ; 
We shut our eyes and do not even pray. 

Ill.—ON SHORE. 

O, peaceful days and peacefal nights, whose peace 

Cannot be uttered! O, green shores of life 
Beyond the body! Shall we ever cease 

To smile that through such hot and silly strife 

We came—that doubts and fears could grow sv rife— 
That we could fail to see how God’s good hand 
Our anchorings and our drifttngs planned ¥ 





— 
> 


THE RIVA 


STUDENTS. 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 


I WAs sitting in one of the deep arched win- 
dows of the vaulted gateway beneath the 
balcony of the old castle at Heidelberg, when 
the following story rose tomy mind. I cannot 
tell you who told it to me or where it hap- 
pened, but somehow I connected it with the 
town that lay outstretched below me, and I 
have therefore laid my scene at Heidelberg.— 

* * * * * 

Among the corps-students at Heidelberg 
there were none wilder or more reckless than 
the Baron Steinberg and Emmerich von 
Helmerstadt. 

Each seemed as though he would surpass 
the other in rash deeds, and though belonging 
to the same corps, and hitherto good friends, 
yet there was a spark in the heart of each 
ready to burst forth in rivalry when a fitting 
occasion offered. 

Hitherto nothing had caused the two men 
to come into collision; they were insensibly 
drawn together by a dissimilarity of disposition 
that attracted rather than repelled. The 
baron was cold and reserved in temperament, 
yet possessing generous impulses when his 
better nature was not warped by pride or 
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passion. Capable of strong friendship, he was 
also capable of bitter enmity, and could be 
relentless to the last degree, until “ as hard as 
Steinberg” came almost to be a by-word. 

Von Helmerstadt, on the contrary, was frank 
and careless, making many friends and few 
He had the blue eyes and fair hair 
of so many of his countrymen, and was as tall 
and stately looking as his friend, whiist an 
occasional expression of countenance indicated | 
that he, too, was not without his share of pride. | 

So far they had ran as equals in the race of 
life ; equal praise had met them on all sides, 
equal success had been theirs; there had been | 
no galling preference shown to insinuate the 
superiority of the one above the other; even 
at the balls honors had been divided, and their 
hearts having remained unscathed in spite of | 
the bright eyes and sunny smiles that met | 
them on all sides, no jealousy had sprung up | 
on that score. 

But this state of things could not go on for| 
ever; and it was destined that in due time | 
these two, who had hitherto passed for friends, 


should become rivals. 
x * 


It was a lovely morning, and the baron and 
Emmerich had strolled up to the castle to | 
enjoy the early breezes, and were wandering 
through the shady paths that lie to the east, 
between it and the great terrace. Scarcely 
anyone was yet stirring, consequently the two 
friends were somewhat surprised to see a lady 
halfsitting, half-lying, at the foot of the rug- | 
ged ascent that leads to the “Gesprengter 
Thurm.” 

As they approached she made no effort to | 
change her position, although in order to pass | 
her the students would have to move out of | 
the path. She looked round for a moment, 
and instantly turned away again in evident | 
disappointment; but in that oné glance Stein- 
berg and von Helmerstadt recognized a face 
that had struck them by its quiet beauty some 
days before. They had supposed its owner to 
be some passing stranger, since they had not 
seen her again, nevertheless the face had left 
a deeper impression on their memories than | 
usual, and both gave a half start of surprise. 

What was she doing there? 

They were already close to her, and in step- 
ing aside to pass by, von Helmerstadt involun- 
tarily looked down, and at the same moment 
the lady looked up, and their eyes met. 

Perhaps the frank, open countenance of the 
student inspired her with courage, for she 
tried to speak, and some words issued from 
her lips, but in so low a tone that they could 
not be heard. 

Von Helmerstadt paused, and the baron, 
who was a few steps in advance, paused also. 

The lady’s color came and went as she said, 
* Pardon me for asking your assistance ;” ‘and 
then her face became quite pale. 

The baron sprang forward, and in a moment 
was Kneeling on the ground at her side. “ You 
are hurt?” he said, looking anxiously on the 
white face. “ What can I do for you?” 

A pain like to a sharp arrow shot through 
von Helmerstadt, and in that moment he 
knew that he and the baron were rivals. 

The lady in a few words explained her diffi 
culty. She had been rambling amongst the 
ruins, and had slipped on a loose stone and 
sprained her ankle, the pain of which was 
every moment becoming gteater. ‘“ Would 
the young man take a message to her father?” 

“Willingly.” But it would not do to leave 
the lady, who seemed every moment in danger 
of fainting. 

Von Helmerstadt might go into the town 
with the message, and he (the baron) would 
remain. This was the thought that presented 
itself to Baron Steinberg’s mind 

The baron might go himself, as he had, 
stepped in and taken an active part, where von | 


enemies. 


* * * | 


| Helmerstadt felt that he had been the person 
| appealed to. 


This was the aspect in which 
von Helmerstadt viewed the matter. 

But the baron again took the initiative. “| 
will stay here,” he said, “ if you will find——" 

“Colonel Dysart,” added the lady, again 
iooking at Emmerich, “I shall be so much 
obliged. He is at——” here a sudden twinge 
of pain made her pause for a moment before 


|she gave the name of the hotel where they 


were staying. 
Thus appealed to von Helmerstadt could 
offer no objection, and inwardly fuming at the 


| baron’s interference, he went his way. 


Miss Dysart’s increasing pain gave little 


| opportunity for conversation, bat Baron Stein- 


berg managed to elicit that she and her father 
were going to spend the winter in Heidelberg. 


| Whereupon the baron indulged in speculations 
/asto the future; and it was with a decided 


feeling of regret that he saw von Helmerstadt 
reappear with Colonel Dysart in a much shorter 
space of time than he had anticipated. 

The colonel lifted his daughter in his arms 
and conveyed her to the carriage that was in 
waiting. He thanked the students cordially, 
and expressed a wish that they might meet 
again. Miss Dysart added her thanks, and 
von Helmerstadt eagerly gazing, fancied that 
they were addressed especially to himself. 

So the cloud cleared away from the young 
man’s brow, yet an air of constraint, strangely 
at variance with his usual bearing, hung over 


him. 


* * * * 


The accidental introduction led to a further 
acquaintance, for the colonel discovered that 
he had known the baron’s mother in former 
years, and the two young men were placed on 
a footing with the colonel and his daughter 


| that wasmuch envied by their less fortunate 


companions. 

Odd, too, for it is not the usual fate of corps- 
students to be on terms of intimacy with 
English visitors. But perhaps the oddest 
things inthis world are the pleasantest. Man 
tumbles into a combination of circumstances 
which appear to have fallen down from the 
stars, so unexpectedly do they appear; or 
rather, he perhaps finds himself in a new 
hemisphere, differing totally from the one 
in which he believed himself to be living. 

For half the time we scarcely know where 
we are. Lifeisasortof dream even in its 
hardest realities. 

Baron Steinberg found the circumstances 
pleasant. He would have found them more 


,so had they not been shared by von Helmer- 


stadt, whilst von Helmerstadt, on his part, 


| would have preferred enjoying them without 


the baron. 

They had become rivals. 

Also, it appeared to Baron Steinberg that 
the pleasures of a corps-student’s life had lost 
their charms, and that a new epoch in his 
life had begun. He no longer joined heartily 
in the convivial choruses, and the “ schoppins” 
of beer had become distasteful. He was older 
than von Helmerstadt, and had served his year 
in the army, and would return to it again 
when he had completed the usual number of 
“ semestres.” 

He had a scarcely-healed scar upon his 
cheek, which he moodily contemplated in the 
mirror opposite. He was wavering in his 
opinions as to the honor of such flesh wounds, 
and he was not sure in what light an English 
woman might regard them. Certainly it was 
no improvement to his dark, stern, but hand- 
some face, and he almost impatiently wished 
that the mark were obliterated. 

It was very unlike the wish of a corps-stu 
dent, but Baron Steinberg was in love, and 
lk ve had led him into a new world, and opened 
his eyes to see things in a new light. 

He began to distrust himself and his qualif- 
cations, which was also quite a novelty to the 
Baron Steinberg; and, above all, he was 
beginning to feel jealous of von Helmerstadt, 
though he tried to shut his eyes to the fact. 
But it was impossible. There it was, and there 
was constantly food for it to feed upon. For 











von Helmerstadt certainly made greater way 
with Miss Dysart than he had done. 
Only last evening the two had dined in 


English fashion with the Colonel and his | 
daughter, and von Helmerstadt had sung song | 


after song to Miss Dysart’s accompaniment. 

True she bad asked the baron to join, but 
somehow he felt that he could not attune his 
voice to harmony with that of his rival. 

And Emmerich’s clear, rich voice rang 
through the room. 

Baron Steinberg moodily turned over some 
pictures that were lying on the table. 

“Do you not care for music?” asked Miss 
Dysart, rising from the piano and turning to 
Steinberg. 

i 

“Do you not sing?’ she-continued; “I 
thought all the students sang; and some of 
the songs are so beautifu!.”’ 

“Oh, Steinberg has one of the best voices in 
the cerps,” said von Helmerstadt, carelessly, 
“but he has left off singing lately.” 

“ Tbat is a pity,” said Miss Dysart. 

Von Helmerstadt, whose spirits were elated 
with success, went on— 

“ But I’m sure, to oblige Miss Dysart, he will 
not persist in remaining silent.” 

The baron’s brow grew darker. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Dysart hastily, as she 
caught a sudden glance that was directed 
towards von Helmerstadt, “ pray do not gratify 
my idle wish.” 

But Steinberg strode across the room, and, 
taking up the song book, he opened it at 
Uhland’s well known ballad “ Es zogen drei 
Burschen wohl iiber den Rhein,” that beautiful 
ballad whose political meaning has passed 
trom the memories of most, and lives only now 
as one of the most pathetic songs of the Ger- 
man people. . 

* Will you play this for me ?”’ 

Miss Dysart sat down, and Steinberg began. 

It was a wonderful voice, so deep and power- 
ful; and Steinberg sang with a pathos that 
startled even von Helmerstadt. 


Miss Dysart played the accompaniment very 


softly. She seemed to fear lest each note 
should interrupt the singer. 

The colonel leaned back in his easy chair 
and half closed his eyes. His thoughts went 
back to a dreamy time many a year ago, when 
he had been in Germany before, and had lis- 
tened to Steinberg’s mother. 

It was fresh in his memory. 

There was a pause after the last words died 
away. 

“ Un werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit!” Ewig- 
heit! There was an intensity in the tone of 
the singer as he uttered the word that render- 
ei the listeners for awhile speechless. Then 
the colonel said abruptly— 

“ Your mother sang well, Steinberg ! 

“ Yes,” replied the baron, and the cloud half 
passed away as his thoughts reverted to his 
long since dead mother. He felt himself to be 
two persons, the one filled with bitter hatred 
of von Helmerstadt, the other gradually becom- 
ing imbued with softened feelings such as he 
had never experienced before. It was a strange 
state, half pleasure, half pain ; he was restless, 
dissatisfied, unhappy. 

“Sing something lively for us, Nora,” was 
the colonel’s next remark, without in the least 
perceiving how it might bear on Steinberg’s 
song. 

But Miss Dysart softly closed the piano. 

“I don’t think anyone should sing after 
Baron Steinberg,” said she. 

“Ah! no. Very beautiful, very,” said the 
colonel, aroused to a perception of the possible 
interpretation of his request; “ quite right, 
Nora, quite right.” 

The baron looked gratefully at Miss Dysart 
as she spoke, and for a moment, the dark spirit 
died away within him, and words came to his 
lips almost as lightly as they had done to von 
Helmerstadt’s ; for hope shone out as the star 


” 


| 


| Selections. 





A Woman’s Explanation. 

A young gentleman called on a lady friend 
last Sabbath evening, says the Terre Haute 
| Express, and repeating the usual question in 
| such cases, “ what’s the news?” she replied, 
|“ Oh, nothing, only I had a run around on my 
| finger last night, and did not sleep a wink, 
/and when I got upin the night for the pain- 
_ killer I stumbled over the coal-scuttle, and 
there was a dance in the next house, and they 
didn’t let anybody in our house sleep all 
night, and Sib’s birthday was to-day, and 
Willie says she ate turkey just one hour and 
ten minutes, and I gave her just twenty-four 
licks and I owe her twelve more, and I read 
the Bible, and the Bible history, and got Sun- 


day school lesson and been to church, but I | 


didn’t go to Sunday school, and read the 
Saturday Night and the Mail and the Sunday 
Express, so I guess I am posted. Do you 
think we ought to go to church? Let’s stay 
at home this evening, I feel 1’d like to listen 
to you talk to me.” And then attorney-like 
she rested the case 


- 
Advice to a Girl who is ‘ Finished.” 
Josh Billings gives the following : 
Gertrude—Ya tell me that yu hav been 2) 

years at a boarding skool, and hav just finished | 

yure edukashun, and want to kno what yu 
shall do next. 

Listen, my gushing Gertrude, and I will 

‘tell yu. 

Git up in the morning in good season, go | 
down into the kitchen, sieze a potato by the | 
throat with one hand and a knife with the | 
other, skin the potato, and a dozen more just | 
lik it, stir up the buckwheat batter, look in | 
the oven and see how the biskitt are doing | 
bustle around generally, step on the cat’s tail, | 
and help yure good old mother git brekfast. | 

After brekfast put up the yung children’s 
luncheon for skool, help wash up the dishes, | 
sweep sum, put things in order, and sumtime | 
during the day nit at least two inches and | 
half on sum one ov yure brothers’ little blue 
woolen stockings for next winter: | 

In other words to go to work and make | 
yureself useful now that yu have bekum orna- 
mental, and if yu hav enny time left, after the 
beds are all made, and the duks hav been fed, 
pitch into the pianna, and make the old rattle 
box skream with musik. 

Do this for one year, and sum likely yung 
fellow in the naberhood will hear ov it, and 
will begin to hand around yu, and say sweeter 
| things than yu ever heard before, and finally 

| will give yu a chance to keep house on your 

‘own hook. 

You follow my advice, Gerty, and see if he 
don’t. 





Western Etiquette. 

A Yankee ovt West, who recently wrote 
home to his mother that he had seen a live 
Hoosier, has sent home another epistle, on 
Western etiquette. Here it is: “ Western 
people go to their death on etiquette. You 
can’t tell a man here that he lies, as you can 
down East, without fighting. A few days ago 
a man was telling two of his neighbors in + | 
jhearing a pretty large story. Says I, 
‘stranger, that’s a whopper.’ Says he, ‘lay 
there, stranger,’ and in a twinkle of an eye, I 
found myself in a ditch, a perfect quadruped, 
the worse for wear and tear. Upon another 
occasion says I to a man I never saw before, 
as a woman passed him, ‘that isn’t a specimen 
\of your Western women, is it?’ Says he, 
‘ you are afraid of the fever and ague, stranger, 
aren’t you?’ ‘Very much,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ 
replied he, ‘that lady is my wife, and if you 
don’t apologize in two minutes, by the honor 
| ot a gentleman, I swear that these two pistols,’ 
which he held in his hands, ‘ shall cure you of 


|officer on duty gives the 


| Lieutenant's lodgings. 


| you with his dullness 
| He was reliable, too, 


| one of the faithful ones 


Locking up the Tower. 


At the present moment when the free open- 
ing of the Tower is exciting such general 
interest, it may not be uninteresting to men- 
tion a custom called the locking up of the 
Tower, which is carried out nightly at 11 
o'clock. As clock strikes that hour the yeoman 
porter, clothed in a long red cloak, bearing a 
huge bunch of keys, and accompanied by a 
warder carrying a lantern, stands at the front 
of the main guard-bouse, and calls out, “ Es- 
cort keys.” The sergeant of the guard and 
five or six men then tnrn out and follow him 
to the outer gate, each sentry challenging as 
they pass with “Who goes there?” the an- 
swer being “Keys.” The gates being care- 
fully locked and barred, the procession re- 
turns, the sentries exacting the same expla- 
nation, and receiving the same answer as 
before. Arrived once more at the front of the 
main guard-house, the sentry gives a loud 
stamp with his foot and asks, “ Who goes 
there?” “Keys” “ Whose keys?” “ Queen 
Victoria’? Keys.” “Advance Queen Victoria’s 
Keys, and all’s well.” The yeomon porter 
then calls out, “ God bless Queen Victoria!” 
To which the guard responds, “Amen.” The 
word “ Present 
Arms!” and kisses the hilt of his sword, and 
the yeoman porter then marches alone across 
the parade, and deposits the keys in the 
The ceremony over, 
not only is all egress and ingress totally pre- 
cluded, but even within the walls no one can 
stir without being furnished with the counter- 
sign. 


—_—_ +» ee 


Stupid Scholars. 


If a teacher has any cause for thankfulness 
it is for the “stupids.” Now do not disagree. 
Think a moment. Who have “ turned out” 
well of the class which you had fifteen years 

* Isit the brightest scholar who learned 
his leasons by intuition who never needed to 
study ; who could keep himself in mischief, 
his associates in a stew, you in a worry, and 
recite his lesson well, al] at the same time? 
Or is it the slow good natured youth of whom 
you did not expect much? He never worried 
you. He studied hard at his lessons, never 


| recited well, was slow to comprehend any 


point you might present. often discouraging 

Yet he was diligent. 
He was always on time, 
He retained pretty wel! what he once learned 
but it was dreadful work getting it. He was 
Ifany special work 
was to be done and the teacher needed aasist- 
ance he would be on hand, not to say much 
but to do a “ power.” 

How often we have wondered what becomes 
of the “ brilliants,’ in our classes. We 
thought them quite wonderful. We prided 
ourselves on them; were always glad when 
visitors recognized them ; have promised them 
a glorious future and sanguinely hoped they 
would do us honor. But with the closing of 
their school life they seem to disappear and 
settle back ; are entirely out of sight. 

But in their stead we hear of that slow 
going John occupying a position of trast and 
responsibility ; of that dull, yet faithful, Wil- 
liam wielding a great power of influence and 
money. And most likely they have the re 
putation of solid learning and indeed of 
brilliant powers. Why is this? you question. 

But you think again, and the solution is 
easy. That stupid pupil learned of his sta- 
pidity the lesson of patience and perseverance. 
The bright pupil learned of his quick powers 
the lessons of laziness and want of application. 
The one who had to work to learn learned to 
work, the other who did not have to work to 
learn, did not learn to work. 

Industry is genius. There is no talent like 
| genuine workers. Ten out of every twelve 


in the black firmament of jealousy with so the disorder entirely—so don’t fear, stranger.’ | successful men are workers. Nine out of every 


bright a rediance that it dispersed the 
_ * * 


ness. * * 


[To be continued.) 


| country much, but darn me if I can stand so 
much etiquette, it always takes me unawares.” 


dark- | So I knelt down and apologized. I admire the | ten workers will be successful men. Genius, 


like the oratory of Demosthenes, is action! 
action! action! 
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| Of course, he would not necessarily be in that 
grade, but he would probably be found there. 

| There would thus arise an ease in classifying 
| new pupils until they were closely examined. 
| But the greatest benefit would arise from the 
perfect knowledge that teachers would have of 
what was meant when different grades or 





were mentioned. A teacher of the 
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Defined Grades of Study. 


THE great difficulty that is met with in at- 
tempting to obtain statistics of progress in 
educational matters, or to compare different 
schools with each other, arises from the fact, 
that there is no fixed standard of studies. In 
looking over the numerous reports that lie on 
our table, this is at once apparent. Thus 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
a thousand smaller cities have arranged a 
course of studies for the pupils of their publie 
schools ; but the principal of the High School, 
or superintendent, if there is such an office, is 
the sole authority in each case. The result is, 
that a great dissimilarity exists as to what is 
required of pupils of the same age. 

Not only do the studies vary, but the names 
of the classes even are different. In one city 
the youngest pupil is in grade d, in another in 
class 14, in another in class A, in another in 
the First Primary. And thus when two teachers 
from different localities speak of their classes 
or grades, they are obliged first to define the 
studies of those classes. 

It would be a great assistance if there was 
a perfect uniformity that gave a name to the 
grade for the youngest scholar and one for 
each succeeding year of work, and so on, even 
through the college course. There would be 
secured a definiteness of idea worth the trouble. 
It is precisely now as it was after the revolu- 
tionary war in respect to our currency; a shil- 
ling in New England meant a very different 
sum from what it did in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

There is one plan, very simple and easy to 
understand, which could be applied in this 
case, if there could be a general agreement by 
the proper authorities. Suppose five years to 
be fixed upon as the age at which a pupil shall 
enter school, then the grade he is to be placed 
in is the fifth. In other words, when he is 
born he is in the first grade. A suitable course 
of studies being fixed on, that is, the various 
knowledges that pupils of average ability 
might know if they went to school regularly, 
being arranged in a proper form, the age of the 
pupil would show the grade he ought to be in- 


tenth grade would be one who instructed those 
of ten years of age, 

Certainly this or some other plan equally 
simple should be adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, in order to enable a definite 
idea to be formed of the condition and progress 
of the pupils of the schools. 





Jersey City. 

Mr. Eproram Pray has just given to the 
Jersey City High School a permanent scholar- 
ship in Rutgers’ College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
the benefits of the scholarship to accrue, in 
succession, to such graduates of the High 
School, in the classical course, as shall sustain 


classes. 

A permanent scholarship in Columbia Col- 
lege has also become available to the students 
in the Jersey City High School. 

—_—_r e«@ —___ 
The New York Schools. 


we find it has been thoroughly renovated and 
refitted. Two wings have been added, each 
15 x 23, by which the male and female depart 
ments each gain two classrooms, and the 
primary department four rooms, The new 


ful aspect It is heated by steam, a very 
superior apparatus put in by John Neals, dif- 
fusing a gentle heat throughout the rooms, 
even the play-rooms getting the benefit of this. 
Wardrobes have been added for the teachers, 
and water is on every floor. A new piano 
has been placed in the principal’s room, and 
elegant black walnut front panels made to his | 
desk. The other pianos have been renovated. | 
Paton’s best furniture is now in all the rooms, | 
and nothing is wanting to render the building 
convenient and inviting. 

Mr. Francis Haggerty is principal. His seven 
years of experience at the head of the school 
has rendered him able, skillful and popular. 
He has ten assistant teachers, and in the other 
two departments there are twenty two more. 
The whole number of pupils is about 1,600, 
though there is room for 2,000 since the en- 
largement. 

No. 2 is a school of no small celebrity. Its 
history is written in Wm. Oland Bourne’s 
“History of the Public School Society of New 
York,” an excellent work, and one that does 
its author great credit. We have only room 
to say here, in a condensed form, what could 
well fill the page. It has borne an excellent 
reputation for discipline ; it has been noted for 
the thoroughness of its teaching spelling, pen- 
manship and mental calculations; so that 


the demand for these things, we suppose, to 
Wall street. Its graduates are scattered all 
over the Union; they occasionally return and 
ascend the stairs and look in upon the scene of 
their former laburs. Then they were boys; 
now they come as physicians, lawyers, minis- 





ters and merchants. If we remember, the 
present honored superintendent of the city 
schools, Henry Kiddle, was a teacher and prin- 
cipal here. Mr. Charles H. Kimball and 
Nathaniel P. Henderson, formerly teachers 
here, are now of the firm of Kimball & Hen- 
derson, in Wall street, where they are reputed 
to be makiug money very fast. This is suffi- 
cient to refute the popular notion that teachers 
are good for nothing besides teaching. 

No. 2 is an old land-mark, being the oldest 
school building in the city, and gives promise 
of sending out thousands more of thorough 
scholars since its thorough renewal at the 
hands of the Board of Education, Long may 


it wave! 
—_—— > o———_ 


For N. Y. ScHoot Journa. 
Compulsory Education. 


ONE YEAR’Ss WORK OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
COUNCIL OF POLITICAL REFORM. 


The Committee on Education of the New 





the best final examination in their respective | 


By a recent visit to Grammar School No. 2, | 


painting in oak colors give it a new and cheer- | 


hundreds of its graduates have tended, from | 


| York City Council of Poli:ical Reform, to whom 
| was referred for consideration the evils result- 
| ing from illiteracy, pauperism, aud crime, and 
| the best and most economical means of preven- 
| tion, make the following report to the council 


| of their work for the year 1874: 


A careful analysis of the census of the United States 
disclosed the fact that on the average in this country, 
illiterate persons produce thirty times as many paupere, 
and commit ten times as many crimes, according to 
their numbers, as those not illiterate. The censuses of 
European countries indicate a similar relation between 
ignorance and pauperism and crime. 

These facts point to universal education in the 
elementary branches at least as the cheapest, most 
one, and in fact, the only effective cure for thore 
| evils. 

Your Committee made a report on December 30th ult. , 
| on compulsory education, which was by your direction 
| published in pamphlet form last January, and 25,000 
copies distributed as follows: (1) 2,500 to as many 
| newspapers and periodicals ; (2) 3,000 to members of 
| Congress and of State and Territorial Legislatures and 
| constitutional conventions ; (3) 6,000 to members of the 
| learned professions; (4) 12,000 to teachers, school offi- 
| cers, and friends of education ; (5) 500 to public libraries ; 
| and (6) about 1,000 copies to parties in the Dominion of 
| — England, Germany, and Italy, who applied for 
| them. 
| The newspapers and periodicals, which, in this age 
| may justly be called the makers and controllers of public 
| sentiment, gave the report by republication @ circula- 
| tion of over 2,000,000 copies. . 

The gubject was brought up and considered in a large 
number of legislative bodies. . 

Clergymen, lawyers, and teachers discussed it before 
the people from Nova Scotia to California. 

A law, “To secure to children the benefits of ele- 

mentary edncation,”’ was prepared by nerd eommittee, 
| printed, and copies of the same eent—firet, to the mem- 
| bers of our Legislature ; second, to the leading newspa 
| pers in this State; third, to the Governor, Secretary of 
Btate, Superintendent of public inetruction, and Chair 
| man of the Committee on Education of both House and 
| Senate in each State and Territory of our country, and, 
| fourth, on request. to similar officers of some of the 
provinces of Dominion. 

| Several addressees were made before the Committee 
| on Education of the Senate and Assembly. Facts and 
| material for publication were furnished several times 
| to each of 500 newspapers in our State. A member of 
| this committee remained at aihene nearly three 
| months during the session of the Leg slature, for the 
| pu of supplying members of the Legislature with 

all the information on this subject, collected by direc- 
tion of this committee, and of conferring with friends 
| of reform from all parts of the State. 

Three thousand petitions for the enactment of the 
law were circulated through the State, a large part of 
which, containing many thousand signatures, were re- 
turned to the Legislature. 

The bill drawn by your committee finally passed 
both Houses on the last day of the session by large 
majorities, was signed by the Governor, and goes into 
effect January 1, next. At the suggestion of your com- 
mittee a similar law was, during the year, enacted in 
California, Nevada, Kansas, and New Jersey, and 
lacked but few votes of passage in several other 

tates. 

‘A like statute already existed in Massachusetts, Con- 
| necticut, New Hampshire and Mich : 
| Since the adjourment of the Legislature your com- 
| mitteee, in connection with the Superintendent of 
| Public Instruction and the schoo] boards of our princi- 

cities and towns. have taken measures to bring the 

w, with directions in regard to it, before the school 
officers of every snes aaa - Ge “J A care: 
fully prepared explanation of what the law requires. 
ond vow to do it, was prepared jn September Jast, and 
the newepaper press have given it a circulation of half 
a million —, 

If in the future any child in the State of New York 
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between the ages of eight and fourteen, not physically 
or mentally disqualified fails to get a good elementary 
education, or becomes a juvenile vagrant, it will not be 
for the want of ample legal power in the schoo! officers 
of each city and town, and -chool district to compel the 
one, and to prevent the other. 

Your committee desire to take this opportunity to 
say that society is ina bn large Gagres indebted to 
an intelligent and patriotic press for affecting in a 
single year this great reform, which the most sanguine 
thought it would require ten years of labor to ac- 


complish. 
DEXTER A. HAWKINS, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 
Joun STEPHENSON, Secretary. 
New York, Thursday, Dec. 3, 1874. 





—— 


Correspondence, 


“ Magister foris est.’”’ 


On the eighteenth day of Nov: mber | visited 
the schoo.s in the town of Calais, Maine. The 
High School building is situated ou a hill, and 
can be viewed from a!l points of the compass 
within a radius of six miles. In this building 
there are but two departments, accommodating 
one hundred and twenty pupils. The princi 
pal isa Mr. C. A, Page, a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Frederickton, New Brunswick. His 
sa ary is $1,200 a year. French, Latin, Ger- 
man, Chemistry, Vocal Music, with the ordi- 
nary branches, are taught here. 

In the immediate vicinity there are four 
oth-r school houses, each with two depart- 
ments. The total number of scholars in the 
place is about fourteen hundred. The town is 
located on the west side of St. Croix riv:r 
near the head of the Passamaquoddy Bay. It 
contains a population of 6,000 souls, ard is the 
centre of an active business in lumber. At all 
seasons of the year the river is covered with 
pine logs that have been rafted down from the 
great lumber regions of this section of country. 
In all di. ections you may see piles of it ; while 
the saw mii's are kept c mstantly busy cutting 
the article into boards, joists, etc. The wastage 
is enormous, and fire wood is cheap as dirt, 
You can buy it at one dollar per cord; and 
when the supply is greater than the demand, 
large fires are kept continually burning near 
the mills to consume the edgings and trim- 
mings. Large quantities sre carted away to 
fill up gullies in the roadway and other places. 
It appears that every family has a supply of 
several cords on hand. Very little coal is used 
where kindling wood is so plenteous. 

I next proceeded to the schools of St. Stephens, 
New Brunswick. The town is on the east 
side of St. Croix river, directly opposite Calais, 
and connected with it by a bridge. 


I found here one of the finest built school 
houses in the country. It is of brick, 
substantial in character and appearance, 
surrounded by two acres of ground, and capa- 
ble of accommodating eight hundred pupils. 
Mr. H._ 8. Bridges is principal, and is a gradu- 
ate of the New Brunswick University also. 
They are quite. up to this living, active age, 
pursuing the same branches of study as in the 
beet New England schools. My reception was 
oi the most cordial and friendly kind, and I 
was urged to take a tour of the Provinces to 
visit the schcols. I left the pretty town of St. 





Stephens with an ardent remembrance of the’ 


hospitable feeling of both teachers and people. 


Stepping aboard the cars I was soon whirl- | 


ing northward an then eastward through the 
pine forests of the province « f New Brunswick 
and Maine. The ground was covered with 
snow to the depth of ten inches, and the long 
ride of one hundred miles through the wilder 
hers was anything but pleasant. There was 
nothing to please the eye only pines, “and 


nothing more,” straight as an arrow, and of 
all sizes suitable for the sail of a pleasure boat, 
or to serve as the tall mast fur the English 
Admiral. 

Our Thanksgiving was agreeably spent at 
Waterville, on the Kennebec river. This the 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, and Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin. 


will go abroad to teach in the district schools 
for the winter term, thereby earning some- 
thing to purchase their education in the spring 
session. 

There is also located here the Waterville 
Classical Institute, taught by J. H. Hanson, L. 


used in the schools of Maine. 

The Institute is in a very flourishing condi 
tion, numbering nearly two hundred pupils. 

The public schools are four in number, well 
filled with children, instructed by capable and 
talented lady teachers. 

Our next stopping place is Augusta, the 
capital of the State. Weare taken hence by 
the cars, a distance of nearly thirty miles, along 
the bank of the charming Kennebec ; as we 
glide swiftly along, we watch with eager in- 
terest, various groups boys in high and frolic- 
some glee, skating on the bright icy bosom of 
tho frozen stream. Looking at it from the car 
window, it seemed like a broad winding sheet 
of pearl, clear as sunlight, smooth and fair as 
alabaster. Happy boyhood on that silvery 
tide! Whata noble beauteous play ground, 
and what a joyous, healthful sport! 

We arrive at Augusta, and after taking a 
turn of the town, wend our way to the large 
and imposing building, called the High School. 
Here we find some three hundred pupils under 
five instructors. Mr. G. B, Files, Principal, a 
graduate of Bates’ College, Lewiston. Every- 
thing pertaining to the school is in the beat 
condition, 

The town is on the west bank of the river, 
about three hundred feet above it. The popu- 
lation is about eight thousand. The State 
building is a noble edifice, surmounting a high 
hill, having the appearance of the Temple of 
Fame, viewed from afar. 

J. OaKLEy.®% 


Che Press on Education. 








Teachers’ Salaries ought to be Increased, 
Not Cut Down. 

The following able article by that ardent 
friend of public education, ex-Com. William 
Wood, adds further testimony, if any were 
needed, that the attempt to reduce the salaries 
of our teachers, is unwise, impolitic, ill judged 
and opposed to the best interests of the pupils: 


Sir: I notice that the Board of Apportionment has 
cut down the revised estimate of the Board of Education 
for the expenses of 1875 from $3,683,000 to $3,363,000, 
and that if this deduction be persixted in the sum of 





the already poorly 
| about 7 per cent. of their solarjes 
t may be asked, if this deduttion be not carried out, 


I 
| hee atm the necessary saving be made in the city 
| takes, 10 wh)ch I replv in general terms, anywhere else. 


| [know by the result of four yesee experience as School 
| Commissioner that the Public School syetem of this 
| city is carried on only too economically, if the result to 
| be attained is the thorough instruction of our children. 
| Instead of reducing the expenditure, I feel very certain 
| that in order to attain the desired result it will be neces- 
| sary very considerably to increase the contemplated 
| expenditure. seen of . 
| At present we are ying © ares eal of money fora 
| opetens of cheap pad ge cient instraction ; their is a 
| good deal of show, but a great want of th hness, 
| and the foundations of the structure attempted to be 
raised 
the suptecioemass may be carved os gilded, —¥~ 

present a ng appearance to general public 
| which mer looks below the surface. 
| My own frank and candid opinion is that neither the 

German nor the French language ought to be taught in 

our Public Schoots, but only that ificent 

w our laws are written, and w 


in which 
Pe TL and which it is therefore 
y necessary that all of them should full: 


seat of Colby University, the Alma Mater of | 


The College closed November 25th for a | 
vacation Of ten weeks; many of the students | 


L. D., author of several Latin text books now | 


$186.500 will have to be deducted from the salaries of | 
id teachers, and that this eum 8 | 


are badly laid by inferior workers, in order that | 


| 


| derstand, that they may efficiently discharge the various 
| duties of citizenship 

| But while 30,000 children (in round numbers) enter 
the Grammar Schools, 60,000 enter the Primary Schooler. 
| It is manifest, therefore, that one-half of thie number 
| mever enter the Grammar Schools. and that all the 
instruction they ever receive ie primary inetruction. 
Ought not this, therefore. to be of the moet thorongh 
and efficient kind? But what ie the fact? In the Pri 
| mary Schools only one teacher is allowed for every fift 
scholars. while in the (;rammar Schools one teacher fe 
allowed for every thirty-five scholars. Not only so, but 
the teachers in the Primary Schoole receive much 
lower ealaries than those in the Grammar Schools, and 
there is, consequently, a constant drain of the 
teachers of the Primary Schools from them to the 
superior emoluments and higher rank of the Grammar 
| Schools. If there is to be any discrimination with 
regard to the number of scholare alloted to one teacher, 
the smaller number ought to be in the Primary Schools, 
for any one who hae experience in teaching must 
admit that the work of the primary teacher is the harder 
of the two. 

But I do not propose that the Grammar School teacher 
should undertake the management of more than thirty- 
five pupils, but that the primary teacher should not be 
called upon to teach more than that number, for I am 
sure that she cannot do eo efficiently ; and it is of over- 
whelming importance, with a view to the fature of our 
city, that the primary inetraction should be of the most 
thorough and efficient kind, so that the thousands of 
children who yearly leave our Public Schoole, withont 
going beyond the Primary Departments, shonld be able 
at least to read with fluency and pleasure to themselves, 
to write with facility, and to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the firet four rules of arithmetic. With euch 
mental equipment they have their future condition of 
life very much in their own hands; buat if they are 
turned out into the world resding with difficulty, 
hardly able to write their own names, and hardly 
able to count more than their own fingers, they might 
almost as well have had no instruction at all; for 
they will very epeedily forget the little they have 
learned. 

To give one teacher to every thirty-five children in 
the Primary Schools, instead of to every fifty as at 
present. would require. in round numbers, an ontlay of 
fully $300,000 more annually, and to increase the sala- 
ries of the primary teachers to an equality with those of 
the Grammar School teachers would probably require 
about $200,000 more; but I hold that this increased 
expenditure would be money well laid out. The mon- 
ey’s worth wonld be returned to the city in the thor 
ongh and efficient instraction of the Primary Schoo) 
children. As things stand at present, the great bulk of 
the Primary School children are almost necesearily 
inefficiently taught. and go out into the world with 
minds so 1)l-furniehed that very few of them are in 
their future life able to eupply the deficiencies of thei: 
elementary instroction ; any reduction in the salaries 
of the teachere will make matters worse. With their 
preeent salaries they cannot lay up anything for sick 
ness and old age, and have the greatest difficulty in 
making the two end« meet; and thie especially trae 
with regard to the primary teachers, whom I look upon 
as the most important of the whole body. “It i+ the 
last straw that breake the camel's back,”’ and you may 
imagine the despair of the hundreds of well educated 
young women whore sole reliance is the ecanty pittance 
they receive as teachers, at this proposed reduction of 
their already inadequate ralarice. 

I do most earnestly hope that the “‘ penny wise and 

mnd foolish” economy of cutting down the Public 

hoo] appropriations will be at once and forever aban 
doned, and that our civic rulers will now and ever bear 
in mind the wise saying of the Hebrew Sage, * There 
ja that ecattereth and yet increa-eth ; and there ie that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty."—N. Y. Tribune. 


ee a 


Reduction of Salaries. 


The present rates are none too high to se- 
cure the services of competent men and women, 
and the incompetent who would be likely to 
come in at a reduction are dear at any price. 
To insure faithfulness in teachers they murt 
be paid enough to enable them to work with a 
single eye to the performance of their duties, 
and not be obliged to eke out their subsistence 
by efforts which, while detracting from their 
usefulness, would be in danger also of compro 
mising their honor. The instructor should be 
independent alike of the necessity of outside 
| work, and of the temptation of making his po- 
| sition the prize of political logrolling. Far 
| better would it be to relieve teachers and 
| pupils of the burden of a multiplicity of studies 
| than to put a premium on incompetence by 
| reducing their pay.— Boston Globe. 


' 
| - -e-~ 





THERE are two evi's specially -needing 
remedy in the schools of almost every ci'y and 
town in the country. The first is the grudg- 
ing fashion in which good service by good 
teachers is requited. The second is the crowd- 
ing of pupils into studies which they are 
totally unable to understand. Thousands of 
children are sent out from the public schools 
‘every year with only a smattering of know- 
i 
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ledge. They know some German, some alge- | pound of pure coal should evaporate 13 pounds | The paper before us teaches how this instru- 


bra, a little chemistry, some philosophy, some of water; but in practice, even in the best ment may be utilized in the detection of 


astronomy, but not a thimbleful of learning 
which will ever prove valuable to them. 
they had been made good readers and spellers, 
had been taught the correct use of the English 
language, and had lIcarned the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic and geography, they 
would have had some tools with which to have 
gone to work in the world. As it is, they are 
crippled.— Hartford Post. 
= ee - 

THE course of instruction in the preparatory 
schools is not arranged and pursued with 
reference to securing a definite degree of edu- 
cation—that is, of mental discipline—and thus 
really qualifying a boy for the work of col- 
lege, but to ge ting him into college with the 
least possible expenditure of time, labor, and 
money. Everything not absolutely necessary 
to admission to college is omitted, and what- 
ever cannot be omitted is crammed into the 
boy and arranged with special reference to a 


coming examination, while the student is not | 


made to digest and assimilate it fo his mental 


being. To “get in” and “get through” col. | 


lege is the great end of a student’s labors. 
Every teacher of a preparatory school is too 
familiar with the student, who presents him- 
self for admission with the announcement, 
often reiterated by the parenf in a letter, or in 
person, that he must be fitted for Yale, Har 
vord, or some other college, in one or two 
years, a3 the case may be; and, if this sch ol 
cannot do it, he will go to some school which 
can. He may be utterly ignorant of the first 
elements of a common English education ; he 
may have only the merest smattering «f Greek 
and Latin, and less of mathematics ; and yet 
he must be pushed over a certain course of 
study in a year or two, in order to “ get into 
college.”-—College Courant. 





A compulsory educaticin law is wrong in 
principle, it sits up the will of a political ma- 
jority on a question which rightfully belongs 


to the parent ; it substitutes force for reason, | 


and a legal despotism for private judguient. 
It also involves an inquisitorial espionage in 
private households. Every man’s house which, 
ought to be his castle, is subjected to a visita- 
tion more odious and offensive than that to 
which the merchants are subjectéd by the cus- 
toms or internal revenue laws.— Bali. Sun. 
ER. ire i 

Mr. Edward Everett Hale says of the salaries 
of teachers that “they generally range at a 
grade not much above starvation ; they are far 
inferior to the salaries of a first-class cutter in 
a large tailor’s shop, of a first-class cook in a 
hotel, and very far below the salaries paid to 
first-class circus riders and ballet-dancers.” 


—————e ~~— = 
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Scientific. 
Coal as a Reservoir of Power. 

According to the modern philosophy of the 
conservation of energy and the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, the force developed by the 
combustion of coal was derived originally 
from the sun; or, in other words, the heat of 
the solar rays absorbed by growing plants has 
been stored in the remains of these plants as 
potential energies, which the combustion of 





the coal again sets free. According to the) 
recent paper by Mr. Robert Hunt, the British | 
Commissioner of Mining Statistics, one pound | 


of pure coal yields theoretically, combining 
with oxygen, an energy equal to the work of 
lifting 10,808,000 pounds one foot high. The 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one degree is 
equivalent, in mechanical work, to raising 772 
ands one foot, or, in the usual phrase, one 
eat unit is 772 feet pounds, 
burning should yield 14,000 English units of 
heat. The heat thus known to be available 
in coal is by no means wholly utilized. A 


If 


A pound of coal | 


boilers, it does not evaporate four pounds. 





Tea Inebriation. 


Dr. Fothergill says: “ Tea will, if taken to 
excess, produce grievous evidences of syste. 
matic exhaustion. Neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
palpitation of the heart, and muscular tremors 
follow the excessive use of tea as well as of 
alcohcl : and all stimulants, by virtue of their 


|nature as stimulants, have certain injurious 
| effects. 
racter, enables a man to get at his physiolo. 


gical reserve fund—if it did not it would not | 


be a stimulant—and it will enable him to ex- 
pend himself.” Do not, unless you are a fool, 
' draw upon your “ physiological reserve fund.” 
| If you do, you will decay early, and be full of 
aches and pains. 
| —--— -+ ee -— 


Caution to Water Drinkers. 

While traveling recently, our attention was 
inconveniently called one morning to empty 
water tanks. But there were others, children 
especially, who on crawling out of the sleep- 
ing bunks were in wantof water more than 
we were—to drink. It was not long however 


| before the cars halted, and the tanks were 
| filled from a road-side stream. Of this the 
| thirsty drank. We ventured to suggest to the 
| porter that possibly this water was not whole 
|some. But the suggestion that “ water as 
clear as that,” was not clean, to him was ab- 
|surd. The same suggestion to the conductor, 
| was equally incomprehensible. Jt is just euch 
| water that collects and holds in solution the 
| poison of typhoid fever, which summor travel- 
| ers so often take home with them. 

| Let it never be forgotten that very few 
| rivers, small ones and rivulets, especially, or 
wells, are safe sources of water supply, and 
|that many are more dangerous and deadly 
than loaded firearms. The shallow wells of 
villages and some watering places and other 
health resorts are among the pests of the 
country. It is indeed shockingly disgusting 
in many country places to observe the uni- 


| 


formity with which the cesspool and well are | 
made to stand side by side, as though each | 


was necessary to the other; and to think of 
the foul, sewerage-rveking soil through which 
the water percolates to its fetid bed! The 
| practice should not only engage the attention 
of every health officer in the land. but every 
person of ordinary intelligence. It is always 
practicable to provide cities and large towns 
with good water, but in small villages and 
country neighborhoods, where houses are few, 
mney scarce, and intelligence scarcer, it is a 
matter of some difficulty, but it should never- 
theless be overcome. Meanwhile, country 
sojourners and travelers—be wary !—7'he 
Sanitarian 





The Spectroscope. 
The Medical Record of this month contains 
a lecture by Dr. 8S. Waterman, read before the 


portance of the spectroscopic tests in forensic 
medicine. 





the revelations and uses of this wonderful in- 
strument gives a lecture of this nature an in 
c importance and value. We know that 


and chemistry. Its application to medicine is 
new, and in this country |r. Waterman is, 
thus far, the only physicist who has cultivated 
the subject and given a number of lectures 
before the various medical societies in this 
| city, and his investigations and publications 
| have been received with great respect and 
| consideration in Germany,England and France. 





A stimulant, no matter what its cha. | 


legal medical society of this city, on the im- | 


The great interest which attaches itself to | 


the greatest discoveries of our century have © 
been made by the spectroscope in astronomy | 


| crime ; how we may by it demonstrate blood 
| stains, and vegetable and mineral poisons 
| from traces so small that we cannot form any 
conception of their minuteness. It also ana- 
| lyzes poisonous gases with unfailing certainty. 
Thus we can recognize the 3,000,000 part of a 
millegramme of iodium by its reaction ; of 
| blood we can demonstrate the 1-8,000 part of 
|@ grain. and so on. 
| Dr. Waterman says that the spectorseope 
| can demonstrate blood when the highest mag- 
nifying powers of the microscope fail to do so, 
{and when blood has been acted upon by 
chemical agencies. The Doctor enthusiasti- 
cally remarks: 

“We can call down as witnesses and as 
judges the fiery messengers of Heaven to lay 
bare the criminal’s deed of blood, and as the 
general sunray filters brightly through the 
analyzing prism it reveals to us the presence 
of blood. Light and science are the terrible 
avengers from which he can never, never es- 
cape. They follow him with never-tiring 
steps, until they grasp him in their toile, and 
give him over to justice and retribution.” 








Mntelliqence. 


Education in the Glasgow “ Social Science 
Congress.” 

This meeting drew together a large num. 
ber of the teachers of England and Scotlani 
and an exhibition was made of all manner ec! 
appliances for aiding educational work. The 
remarks of the speakers showed that Ameri 
can education was receiving attention. Put 
at present only confused ideas prevail as t 
the results obtained here. If a foreigner ii- 
spects New England, he sees a different aspect 
from what he would in any State south o! 
Mason and Dixon’s line; in one system a 
liberal expenditure of money, in the othe: 
indifference, opposition of views and parsi- 
mony. In giving an outline of the remarks 
at this important meeting, only general views 
necessarily can be given. These will, how 
ever, give to a class of inquiring teachers, whe 
read the JOURNAL; a notion of what their 
educational brethren abroad talk about at 
their conventions. Mr. B. Samuelson, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, gave an address on the 
subject, “ In what way, and at what age can 
technical education be introduced into our 
system of schools.” He means the teaching of 
mathematics, geometry, mechanics, chemistry , 
physics, geology, physical geography, biology, 
astronomy, etc. He alluded to the need of 
normal schools to provide such teachers. 
| Dr. Bryce read an article on the same 
| subject. 
| Mr. David Sandeman, of Glasgow, said he 
| had been requested to purpose a scheme for a 
| weaving school. 
| Miss Tod, of Belfast, said the girls must not 
| be forgotten in the system of technical edu- 
'cation. She thought there should be a broad 
foundation, however general education laid 
| before anything was attempted in this direc- 
| tion. 

Mr. Jolly read a paper on the same subject, 
but referring with neglect of the government 
to train teachers in the principle practice of 
' this work. 

Rev. Brook Lambert proposed a resolution 
that acomplete system of pedagogue should 
be taught in the normal schools. 

Rey. Dr. Taylor read a paper on “ Education 
in Scotland.” 

James M‘Clelland read a paper against “ com- 
ulsion ;” he would call it “truant” education. 

r. Riggs said that much of what had been 
said by Mr. M‘Clelland in regard to America 
was a fancy picture. The ideas of New Eng- 
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land passed for the facts of the United States. physical in its character and had little of what 
In the Northern States they never pretended | was charming, playful or graceful; but he 
to have “truant” officers. Besides, that officer thouglt the time ]gi now come when they 
was not an official of the school board, but in should consider whether they should not con- 
connection with the State, and his duties were | sider the claims of the infant department, and 
of the nature of a police officer, who thought | he trusted the paper read might give Scotland 
he had done his duty if he went once in winter, | an impulse in this pleasing and useful direc- 
ane Spon at the opening of spring, and took | tion. 
such excuses as the children themselves gave.| gevera) papers on this subject of “ W 
Miss Carpenter afterwards addressed the Earning Children and Sicmentany Education” 
meeting. She said she quite agreed with Mr.| were read by Mr Mitchell of the Glasgow 
M‘Clelland that we could not, by simple com-| Board Rev. J. Page Hopps and Mr. John F 
pulsion, bring children to school, and she | Moss, of Sheffield among others. Mr. Taylor 
pointed out that the Bristol Board had done | »sintained. that the next step to be taken was 
the very thing which the writer desired. Men to bring about some combination between 
who were not called “truant” officers, but| school boards and inspectors of factories. He 
board agents,” went about visiting districts | gisg argu-d for the compulsory ¢stablishment 
of the city, and by every means induced chil- | of school bards in every town, and concluded 
dren to go to school. Compulsion had been | 4. urging a trial of indirect compulsion b--fore 
tried, but she could not say that good results | the adoption of direct compulsion. Mrs. Lowe 
had been produced. She gave an interesting | argued for the combination of industrial with 
account of a journey she had made to America, literary training, because she said manly em- 
and during which she had visited institutions | ployments had greater attractions for young 


a a ve = — — | men generall y than the reading of books and 
ca ta i> senate te one Gan whientnen | literary pursuits, which she maintained were 
> Gene aus team os _. nificent | 2° real rivals to the attraction of the public- 
ae ge and magniiicent | )ouses and music-halls. Besides, if boys were 
institutions, there were also districts as much | 


: :.« , ; | put to some industrial pursuit, the parents 
neglected as the worst agricultural districts in | ould have more interest in seeing that they 


attended schools. 
Mrs. Amelia Lewis read a paper “On the 


England. 
Dr. Rigg then read the text of the first com- | 


pulsory law for education, which, last May, | most beneficial way of teaching history and 
was adopted by the State of New York, a pro-| geography combined, called Ritter’s Syst: m in 
minent point of which was that it was made | Germany.” She said that it was her idea that 
compulsory to send a child 14 weeks to school | the teaciiing of history combined with geogra 
each year. | phy, was one of the greatest levers for the 

Mr. Jolly, H. M.1.8., said that the great | cultivation of children. She condemned the 
secret of securing attendance of children lay | present method of teaching these branches ot 
apart altogether from direct compulsion and | education to children, which, she said, wae 
punishment. The best truant officer was the | exceedingly unproductive of results. In 
teacher himself, for he could do more than | teaching such branches, she argued that hand 
any one else to secure the attendance of | in hand with a gradual account of the people 
children. | we must give a description o! the natural phasee 

The Chairman said they might assume that | of the country and its inhabitants, and then the 
Mr. M‘Clelland had not considered with suffi- | two would become so welded in the learners’ 
cient accuracy the data and evidence in regard | mind that he or she could not forgetthem, Nx 
to the condition of education in the United | name should be mentioned in the history or 
States. If Mr. M‘Clelland would refer again | story of the land, which the story did not 
to the educational statistics of the United) bring before the mind of the child. She 
States, he would find that, making all possible | would give the pupils, first of all, an idea of the 
deduction for emigration from Europe, and |: ontour of Europe, and then inculcate in their 
from the slave States to the Northern States,/ minds the history of the early inhabitants— 
there was, as a matter of fact, in the United | history which had descended to us from the 


States themselves, a large amount of illiteracy, 
or of uneducated or half-educated persons. 
Therefore, instead of going to the United 
States for a pattern, they ought to go there 
for a warning. 


Dr. E. Carpenter read a paper on “ Sanitary | 


Education in Elementary Schools.” He advo- 


cated, therefore, the erection of a washing | 
place in every public elementary school, large | 


enough for the purposes of the class, both as 
regards person and linen ; also a drying closet 
in which clothes which had been washed could 


be rapidly dried, and wet clothes also on wet | 


days, by means of which the germs of disease 
possibly existing in such clothes should be 
destroyed before they could have the opportu- 
nity of infecting all those liable to the disease 


which might be present in the school; that _ 


| Greeks and Romans. Under this system she 
| maintained that she would take the roughest 
| children in Glasgow, and in one month give 
| them such an amount of abstract knowledge as 
| would astonish older people. She added that 
this method, if developed, would not only do 


good in the primary schools, but to many of 


the young gentlemen in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. She did not mean that her system 
should stop here, but that it should go on to 
deal with the commerce of the world, giving 
its history, and showing how it led to mutual 
intercourse between nations. In conclusion, 
she said that she wished fortune had given her 
the opportunity of staying longer in Glasgow, 
to bring the subject better under notice of 
leading educationalists, but she hoped when 
next she came to Glasgow with her system 


more matured,she might meet with some re- 
sponse from the Glasgow people. 

Mr. Alexander Barnhill, Glasgow, contri- 
bated a paper with a reference to the educa- 
tion of the blind in ordinary schools. Expe- 
rience had, he said, taught him that blind 
‘children more easily learn to read and write 
when they were mixing among children 
who could see. He was strongly convinced 
that they should now be taught in ordinary 
schools. 


boys should also be instructed in mending 
their own clothes, as well as washing them, | 
and instanced the usefulness of a sailor when | 
occasionally present on an emergency in a 
household in which illness was present, and 
concluded by arguing as a rule that it was 
impossible to make dirty children good until 
they had been taught to be clean. 

Miss E. Manning read a paper on “ Kinder- 

rten teaching.” A child well trained ina 


Sinder-garten is prepared in body and mind tu | Proper attention ought to be called 


Odds and Ends, 


| “Or what is cider made?” “I don’t know, 
jsir.” “What a stupid boy!“ What did you 
| get when you robbed Mrs. Upton’s orchard?” 
“TI got a thrashing, sir.” 


Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady if he 

would not venture on an orange. “ Madar,” 

| he replied, “I should be happy to do so, but | 
jam atraid I might tumble off.” 


In giving geography lessons down East, a 
teacher asked a boy what State he lived in, and 
was amused at the reply drawled through the 
boy’s nose, “ A state of sin and misery.” 


SoJOURNER TRUTH still sticks to her corn- 
cob pipe and her political belief; and when 
she sees a monster bustle sailing down the 
street she sighs, and says: “ Another soul 
g’ wine to destruction !” 


A NEGRO parson in the West, preaching 
against the love of money, concluded his ser- 
mon by saying: “ And finally, brethren, you 
can judge what God thinks of money by the 
class of people He gives it to.” 


“ FELLOW trablers,” said a colored preacher, 
“ef I had been eatin’ dried apples for a week, 
and then took to drinkin’ fora monf, I couldn't 
feel mo’ swell’d up dan | am dis minit wid 
pride an’ vanity, at seeing such full ’tendance 
har dis evenin’.” 

THE latest Sunday School prodigy, having 
listened to a discourse on the necessity of 
offering a firm front to the evil one, said he'd 
“be scared of the old devil, but if he came 
across one of the little ones he’d knock the 
stuffing out of him.” 


A HANDSOME lady entered a dry goods house 
and inquired for a “bow.” The polite clerk 
| threw himself back and remarked that he was 
| at her service. “Yes, bat I want a buff, not a 
| green one,” was the reply. The young man 
went on measuring goods immediately. 





| A coarse, ill natured fellow died one day. 
} and his friends assembled at his funeral, but 
| no one had a good word to say about the de- 
ceased, Even at the grave all were silent. 
At length a good-hearted German, as he turned 
| to go home said : “ Vell, he was a goot schmo 
| ker.” 
| THE epithets applied to the principal cities 
of Italy are as follows :—Rome the holy, Naples 
the noble, Florence the beautiful, Genoa the 
; superb, Venice the rich, Padua the learned, 
| Bologna the fat, Milan the grand, Ravenna the 
j antique, Leghorn the mercantile, Verona the 
charming, and Lucca the polished. 


| A TEACHER asked a bright little girl “ What 
country was opposite us on the globe ?” “ Don’t 
| know, sir,” was the answer. “ Well, now,” 
pursued the teacher, “if I were to bore a hoe 
| through the earth, and you were to go in at 
| this end, where would you come out?’ “Out 
| of the hole, sir,” replied the pupil with an air 
of triumph. 


| A Menonire Divorce.—A curious episode 
in the railroad depot at Lincoln, Neb., the other 
day, was a Menonite divorce. The man was 
anxious to remain, so, aftera long argument in 
| Russian and German, they sat down on the floor 
and, opening a bag containing $2,000 in gold, 
| counted it out piece by piece, the man taking 
one-half and the woman the other. They then 
| shook hands and separated, the man jumping 
on a train bound for Dakota. 


Pavse, rash youth, if you are in the habit of 


begin its school course far more satisfactorily 


than one which has not been so trained, and | 
powers have | 


yet it has not been forced—its 
simply been allowed to develop themselves 
under happy influences. 
thanked Miss Manning for the lucid, brilliant 
and charming exposition of the Kinder-garten 
system with which she had honured and de 
ighted the meeting. Hitherto the education 
of Scotland had been stern, harsh and meta- 


The Chairman | 


to the subject, and inquiry made as to the bes | removing the postage stamp from your sweet 
method of t-aching the blind to read. The | heart’s letter and pressing the underside of the 
Lord Provost said he had been a witness o. | stamp to your lips, under the rapturous delu 
the good effect of teaching blind children in | sion that her honeyed labials gave it adliesion 
ordinary schools, and he did not think that | tothe envelope—oh, pause! for Williams, of 
| their education should any longer be confined | the Norristown Herald, detected, at the post- 


to blind asylums. Other papers were read | office the other morning, his lady-love’s father’s 
by Mr. T. Menzies, Mr. C. Stuart Parker, | colored coachman applying the stamp to the 
Professor Ramsey, Miss Beales, W. Jack and | last letter she sent him. So perishes forever 
James A. Campbell. | another of love’s young dreams! 
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General Information. 


Messrs. BLoom & Bro. have lately enlarged 
their store, an@ it is now the finest establish- 
ment on the east side of the city. Their num- 
ber is 338 and 340 Bowery, situated between 
Great Jones and Bond streets, and is thus in a 
convenient location for customers who travel by 
all the principal east-side lines of horse cars. 
Messrs. Bloom have the reputation of being 
most expert buyers, and their capacity in this 
respect enables them to offer their wares at as 
low a tariff as is consistent with moderate pro- 
fits. Among the articles of dress for which the 
firm is chiefly notable are silk velvets, which 
they se!l at wonderfully low prices ; satins, for 
evening wear, of superior quality aud of ever 
variety of shade ; and black dress silks, which 
they have made quite a specialty. Their dress 
and cloak trimming department is stocked with 
a choice selection of goods from the principal 
European markets, and in hosiery, ribbons and 
such wares, they are not surpassed, even by 
some of the pretentio is Broadway houses. The 
stock of laces is one of the most remarkable 
features of the establishment ; while, in articles 
of passementerie, gloves, corsets, underwear, 
hats, bonnets, trimmings, feathers, and the like, 
they enjoy an enviable reputation among east- 
side purchasers. The business experience of 
the firm extends only over some eleven years, 
but by a system of judicious buying, and by 
selling the best goods at moderate prices, a 
large trade has been built up and is still in- 
creasing. Messrs. Bloom had a special opening 
early in the week, when the visitors to their 
well-stocked warerooms were exceptionally nu- 
merous, 


A Rovuaua, coarse skin on the face is any- 
thing but pleasing to look upon, especially so 
with ladies. By using Madame de Rosea’s 
Antheo, the coarsest skin can be made to giow 
with freshness and beauty. Antheo isthe only 
harmless preparation in use. Price,50c. Miller 
Bros., 118 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


RUPTURE can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, call 
or send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 

oe ——_—_—_ 


The Piano Form,—tThe different merits of the 
grand and square inetruments are discussed in this- 
wise by the Rural New Yorker ;—** We spent some little 
time lately in examining the grand and equare grand 
pianos recently produced. The grand piano, powerful 
and sweet as its tone is, and, therefore, a desirable in- 
strument, is not pleasing in outline, and takes up much 
rvom in the parlor. A square piano, if it can be had 
without too much sacrifice of essentials, looks better 
and is more convenient. The Waters’ square grand 
is, so fur as eye and ear could determine, just the thing 
needed. The tone is remarkably even, the treble bein 
brilliant without metallic ring, the base (overstrung 
sonorous, and entirely free from the muffled tone so 
frequently observable in new pianos. The sustained, 
singing tone was exceedingly well developed. The 
power, sweetness, purity and evenness of the tone were 
perfectly satisfactory.”—N. Y. Home Journal. 


The New York SCHOOL JOURNAL AND Ep 
UCATIONAL NEws is an educational weekly in 
the form of a sixteen page quarto. It is typo- 
graphically neat, and is acquitting itself well 
in the journalistic department it has chosen to 
fill. Itis superior as an educational newspaper, 
including both common schools and colleges 
in its weekly digest of education and intelli- 
gence.—Lewisburgh Chronicle, Nov. 13. 








“Dip you ever see that picture, grandma ?” 
asked a young lady, as they took a view of the 
family portrait gallery. , 

“See it! Why its.a portrait of myself when 
I was seventeen.” 

“ I thought you'd forgotten it, or you wouldn’t 
always be lecturing us girls about modesty in 
dress.” 

Grandma looked over her spectacles and de- 
clared the girls now-a-days were very imperti- 
nent to their elders, : 
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TEW YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

No, 6 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN -BRANCH, 

12, 194 and 106 Court street, near State. 
OPEN DAILY F OM 9A. M. ‘O08 P M., FOR THE 
, RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICA'ION OF PUPILS. 

THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 
cumulated advantages of many years of successful 
operatio 1, 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the countrv. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was a~»rded io one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma Co lege. 

T..e Orchestral schools will be continued as venal. 
An Amateur English and Ita’‘ian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
Th» Library wil: be complete. 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

*TRIv LY PRIVATE le-sons when «: sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the.only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the Sta'e, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di tinct 
from other ivstitu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORE. 


Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this Schoo) 
at any time will canvince Lu that it is no humbug 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 








Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal, 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme. 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. Ladies q as Boox 
keepers and Cashiers. I»*truction;, every day and ever” 
slat. 





PACKARD’S BUSINESS.COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in- 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO. 





RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children fe located at No. 7 

East Forty-second street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For full particulars send for a circular. 


GRAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORK, 


113 FIFTH AVENUEZ, 
Between W6th & 11th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic Schoo! in the World. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi} 
ally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen' 
imstructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lect» res every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitais es ery fourth Wednesday iv each month. 

The Library, cousisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
vessible to pupils. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Gratery, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W SHoremaxkzr, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 


| eee . 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “City of Schools,” in 
the Suburbs. 

BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 

STUDIES arranged in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 

Leiies prepared for Varsas Coliege. 
reincipal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 

? dent, 2 non-resident. For 


LADIES. Ficchtecmia 2 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 28p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the development and strengt mening of the Chest, 
Lungs, &c, Private Lessons, $1. alter 8. Wells, 
M. D., a pupil, says: “I found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
superior teacher. lieving him to be a Christian 

ntleman,I take pleasure in commending him to 
the esieem and coniidence of the public.” 


YOR ¥uuse@ 











THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 





ScHoo. Crecunars, 
Montuiy Reports, 
Crsgriricatss. £0. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE. 
17 Warren Street, New York City. 


TO TEACHERS! | 








We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a cas, 
which we send for $5 0.0.D, Be sure and get it for 
vour school. é 

Address, 
NEW YORE SCHvU:. JOURNAL 





Crystal Microscope, 


A Specter Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 


ys ad girls purchare it and 
then study the Thsects, Birds and Plants. He 
scientific. “Make discoveries. Write for th- scien- 
tific journals and get rich. Price. with Instructiou 
Book on Science, $1.00, 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


and tanists. 





LADIES’ ANGULAR 
CoPrPry BOOES. 


No. 1, Letters Large Hand, 
~ 2. Letters and Words. Boid Style. 
“ 3. Words with Capitals, - 


“ 4. Seutences. Medium 
toad ove 


- 6 “ Capitals, eto, 
~ 6. Nutes ani Invitations. 

Owing wo the 4 d fora p courre of instruc- 
‘fon ip this fashionable style «f ladies’ writing, o ten 
called the English hand, this set of C.-py-Books ha« b-ep 
prepared aft ra thorough examination of the most vop 
ular systems published 10 England. The publisher is 
coutident that it is far superior to any published in that 
country. 

Ti. retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
w ich the usual discount for introdaction is allowed to 
schools. 

Auy book, or the entire set, will be sent by mil. poet- 
age paid, on the rece pt of the price. Published by 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
$12 Broadway, near 1ith Street. 


lat, 
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AGENTS. 


A*®* PERSON. old or young, of either sex, can mak® 
an ny yf ving in the city or country, 
3 eoes ital required. This isa 

out of work to make an INDE 

PENDENT living ons mailed for ten cents. 
LNDEPENPENT all matra 1924 Washington Street, 
Boston. Mass. 





for the Best Selll 
Wanted teins arcictes inthe wort 
$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 


J. BRIDE & OO., New York 





re 1 A DAY —Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
> ties. Cs r- oo. 6 ee 25 cts 
GEO. L. FELTON 
ny iene St., New York. 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Evers bo 'y shon'd possess this littie book. Mailed on 
recelitof -5ce ts Al ress, 


1M women EILER. 725 Sansom Btreet, Phila. 


$10 to $20 Stas coteeicchs. 


$5 2 per day athome. Terms free. Address 
Gro. Stinson & Co.. Portland. Maine. 








The United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
\PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
4) by Prank Moore “An eiegant Svo, 6v0 pp., 560 Ep 
gravings—froin the Old Masters. Price, $5.00. 
UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, Tix 
Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester. 15 
monchiy parts. 90 pp. eacn. Royal Svo. 50 cts. each part 
IFE AND PUSLIC SER ICES... J 
CHARLES SUMNER, By C. Edwards Les 
ter. Sth dition, revised and enlarged. dvo. 700 pp. $3.7 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS, By Warden Sut 
won Acompiets history of Noted Criminals of New 
York. ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $350. 
N zs HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
ENTS. From Washington to Grant. By L. C. 
Holloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
NHE CHEISTIAN AGE, 16 mony Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2.50 per year. 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and Illustrated Svc 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, speciman pages, ani terms to agents on 
application as above. 


WANTED, w+ we soeytc men on 
‘Business that will Pay 


from $4 to $8 day; can be pursued in your own 
scightorbood, paw ie dtrietty honorable, Particulars 
free. or samples that will enable you to go to work at 
ence, will be sent on receipt of two three cent 


a 
J. LATHA™ & CO., 
292 Washirgton St., Boston, ¥ we 





The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROF. BE. L. YOUMANS. 


Each number contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive illustrations. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


1873, and all new subscriptions should begin with 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“A journsl «hich iaae to bo of eminent value to 
rom of populas efueation im this country."—New 
‘* Just the pablication needed at the present day.”— 
eee eat 8 a dts 
oun } = number ie admirably constituted.”"— 
ta Sstiee Se sebatoe bp ae oat to 
peice ezamzation wif be sent oo, rm re. 
or a ty = conta for the Popular 2 Sclence wil’ 4 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
608 and 661 Broadway, K. Y. City. 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer!- 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Mavar. There are 
now four bo ‘ks, suited te all grades of scholarship, as fol- 
lows: 
MAURY'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY... 
MAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN.. eoceceters 
MAURY VANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY... weaee occcest 
MAUKY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Beautifully printed. Fulty illustrated with fine maps 
and engr ving. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Thoxe who wish to examine, with a view to introduc- 
tion, wi | be farnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York. 


TEACHERS 


Will please write for FREE SAMPLES of evens 

Cards, 4 A to ——< Management, . hromo 

OS ate asters, @vc., to E. HOBART & = 
. 8 Louis, Mo 





TWO IMPORTANT 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 


EB xtenstvely used tn the schools of Great Britain. 


"Times tthe Your OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
the Year 1858, By the REV. JAMES WHITE, 
“The teen Christian | Centuries,” 

TEeelaarke of the of Greece,” “* Landmarks 

the England,” etc. New edition. Crown 

ISTORY OF -g-yty from ms 


the Passi 
Bill AD. 1969, oy ARTHUR At. 
With @ chronological table and 
summary of remarkable events, maps of England, 
showing the Roman and molern names of citics 
towns, rivers, ete. [lustrated with upwards of fou: 
hundred ings by the Brothers 1. Crowr 
Svo, cloth. pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & “ONS, 
as hey AF LUDGATR 
.. 416 BROOME STREET 








THE AMERICAN " PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAIC COM- 
PANY, No. 103 Fulton street, New York, executes with 
dispateh all kinds of lithographic work at moderate 
prices, and has extraordinary facilities for the repro- 
@uction of manuscripts, pen~drawings. etc. Call at 
the office and examice specimens of their beautifuy 
work. 





FASHIONS. “ Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 
Ouly ONE DOLLAB and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. See BIG OFFER oem. 


Akane 


pope hh OF THESE pENGRAVINGS. 


] pejenateo—Vere Lat 
ears roe ry te 





AAK A 


late’ 6 Coat Waist—All Sep Peiers, w Lay 


Overskirt—Beau 


1 
Coat or Jacket—All Ail lace —Pactera, with 


attern, “They are 
mailed ES re or ies ey price. 


WHOLE 


he per For ee Ma SAY 


e give a perfect CLOTH with every pat 
gether, Ges out hy the p 
Any Pattern on this 


sady's, Waist "Latest Design— 
Boy e-Bult Sizes 9 to @ years spice —Fatiers, wih 


Polonaise—ait Bises Pattern, 2. wih © LOTH Mt Pri MODE Pattern, with CLOTH MODEL, $1.00 


Sen hi a 
25 cents. 


ae coors 
We 50 cents, 
PEL, 50 cents, 


enis 
a, z oT nt oe ih ts ‘the ‘garment to 


_ “3 marked price send 
worth send $3. 
yet of i will be enti- 


LE. For $2 worth of Patterns 


the tS XL % FREE, without oremiums. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
Smith's Hlustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 
And a splendid PREMIUM to each Subscri- 
ber FREE! 





ee” Any Twe of the above patterns and Smith's In- 
stant Dress Elevator will be mailed FREE, as Premium, 
Dollars’ worth of _Futesne FREE. to be selected 


R ONE 
athe Ot receive L.cuR Magazi i. 2B rei e of the following 
beau 1 ROR. —“ EA TER nou at ape 


hs 


R the 2 Hiniet OR LOOME. VISITOR” 
Cc ro Os ure wickly known and SELL READILY 
oe Gone each, being considered the finest pictures in the 


8 
z 





es 


ANOTHER 
NEED “SUT ONE FOR A DOZEN 
DRESSES. Price, 45 canta each. Gomr UP A CLUB! 
We will give one Chro extra to the person who sends us three subec:ibers ($5.00 and 
nine da, for post yuk rollers) at one time. 
Wewillgive two romoe extra for five subscribers. We will give three Chromes extra for 
—_ subscribers. We will oD oy four’ Chromos a for ce - cribers. Each Subscri- 


MAI AKE ‘EY "WE GIVE “$1,380.00 in Cold Coin 
Mi cE MONE Y: ag aaeY eo sroeteer sate club fer St 
x i ree (BOR nee AND 7 PREMIUM wane by gold on last me Sixt 

Se scunditn fi! 


to persons, wh AR. with the ov mber that 
cach ene sent. Geta. py an oky ,~- 4-1 A for % ly * Smiths’ Instruction Book,” 
or “Secrets of Dress- 16cents. Catalogue mailed for one Stamp. 
Address, very plain, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P.O, BOX 6056, 914 Broadway, New York City 
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This isa new apparatu~ ivr facilitating the study of 

A intended to illustrate clearly tw chil- 
dren and to adults the various phenomena of the heaven- 
ly bodies—the motion of the earth around the sun, and 
the changes of the seasons, the earth's axial motion, 
the precession of the equinoxes: nutation; tides; eclip- 
ses Pottmolar and lunar; the change of the pole star ; 
changes in the declination and right ascension of stars; 
the difference between the sideral and tropical years : the 
eens tte a the signs of the zodiac; the revolution 
the moon's etc. 

: os ompaly ay on apparatus is a short Treatise on 
stronomy, descriptive of the same, and illustrating how 
to use the instrument. An hours time will enable the 
teacher to become familiar witi: the sufject and with the 
instrument impart more information by illustration, 
with the IN Lp! Lapse than is usually gained by pupils 
during their entire course. 

" T think I can safely say that there is no instrament 
now in use in schouls that can serve so well as the Indi- 
cator to explain clearly the prineiyel acmeontary things, 
é&c., in Astronomy.” JAMES CURLEY, 

Pret. of Astronomy, Georgetown College, Washing- 
ton © 


“ T know of no other similar apparatus now in use that 
contains such an amount of ac-urate illustration at so 
small a price” N BR A 

Prof. of Hathemnden and Natural Philosophy, Trinity 

5 , Vonn. 
CONE sol abould fati to secure this valuable Bicee of 
apparatus.” ET. FRISTOE 

Professor of Natural Science, Columbia Vollege Wash- 
ington, D.C 


We have used Bryant's Ocieatial Antionter, tor comme 
i d find it able to do all its inventor cl ‘ims for it, 
RF more ™ JQHN W. ARMSTRONG, 

Prin. of Fredonia Normal School, New York. 

“Bryant s Uelestial Lucicator appears to me to be one 
of the most valuable additions t schol apparatus that 
the mechanical ingenuity of the last few years has been 
able to invent. It ought to have o very »xtensive s Je 
and come into general use. It wonderfully combines 
movements which have hitherto requirei separate in- 


ents to illustrate. 
— HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 
Prin of Adelphi Academy. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
“1 wish it Bent be nfaces ° goers institution where 
ny attempt is made to teach Astronomy ” 
~ BO BEA H.A.M, Prof in Mathematics 
and Astrouomy, Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
“Mr. Bryant's spparatus being quite unique and dif- 
ferent from all others, deserves a place in every good 
collection of scientific apparatus on oe on peculiar 


— Prin. of P_ A. 8., Hartford, Conn. 
“Students and teachers will wel ome the apparatus 
asa vengabto ——- in the stud C'stunsins 
ural aciences. ~C.8 N8, 
tution Prin. of P H.8 , Springfield, 
“In my opinion the Celestial Indicator is the best 
appareies Mr She purpose of Lee A ae 
+ Thee Bence, State Noe oo 
t. nce, e Nor. . Gen 
rt fleartliy = mend the Ley fe a 
ue had nda. 
semeaeeendetha 3% 
nn of Education. 
The apparatus is made of brass; is simple and dur- 
able in cons'ruction ; not liable to get out of order. It 
oomuples about a cubic foot. and is carefully boxed for 
shipment to any part of the country. 
PRIOR, = *= *= «= 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BRY ANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
LW. BOYNTON HENRY Baya NT. H. D. TARBELL, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Issue reial aud Travellers’ Letters Credit, 
—~ Se a Bailar in the United Giotes and edneeenl 





1 who have 








1D 
Cuntries, and Sterling any part of the 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway 


K. opp. Metropolitan, Curomos AND FRAMES, 
pte nen am Views, Soepuocsermn, Mae- 
ALETHOSCOPES, LBUMSs an HOTOQGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials 


| PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO, 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


| 149 East Fourteenth street. N Y. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure ana even, 


|'WATER’S Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy 
competition. The Conneerto stop isa fine 
Imitation of je Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly Instal- 
monte eevee. Second-Han —_—— 
ments at Traveling and 
Local AGENTS AN A liberal dis- 
| count (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodqs, 
jee. Special inducements to the trade. 
| KHlustrated Catuiogues Mailed. 
| HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
| way, N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


500 PIANOS and ORGANS, 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class 
Makers will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Instalments, or for rent, in City or Coun- 
‘try, during these Hard Times and the 
HOLIDAY by HORACE WATERS & 
| SON, 481 Broadway, than ever before 
offered in New York. Agents wanted (o 
| sell Waters’? New Scale Pianos, and Con- 
leerte Or, ans. Lllustrated Catalogues 
| Mailed. Great inducements (0 the Trade. 
A large discount (© Teachers, Ministers, 
| Churches, Lodges, Schools, ec. 


“COLD PENS.” 


‘LEY'S OELEBRATED GOLD PENS 
AND PENCILS. 


No, 2 Astor House, New York 
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| 
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SAVE MONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 

t unt] you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we maii free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
four patented improve- 
ments that make it more 
durable than any piano in 
the market. Write for circu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th st., N. Y. Cit 





2 JUST OUT—-NEW EDITION or 
Goldea Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 
Vol. t. * 
Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt letters, 
price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 


A collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 
bound in cloth, price $3 
“Only the most exverienced hand could make such ew 
quisite selections "—Litera» y Buliein & (rade Circuls. 
“Selected with refined and discriminating judgment, 
and a valuable contribution to all lovers of good musica. 
—Christian Union. 
Educationa! Piano and Vocal Musica specialty. 
Oatalogues with contents sent free on application te 


LEWIS MEYER, 
1413 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactery ip 
United States. 


the United 
Now in use. 
Be jether Musical Instrument ever obtained the eam 
Popularity 
CH Send for Price Lists. 
Adds ese 





BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





Equation and ‘Rapid Reckoning. 


This is valuable to bankers, book-keepers, business 
men, clerks and teachers. This system of famous 
* Lightning Calculator” can be learned and anplies 
bya yone. It only requires one division in debit 
and credit accou nts, and saves two-thirds in time 
and labor, By no other arithmetical process can the 
desired information be obtained by eo few figures. 

Price 50 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

J.B. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 





‘PIANOS! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANOS ! 


PIANOS ! 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makes, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. 


Money paid for rent ap- 


plied to purchase. Repuiring done well and promptly. C Jl and examine before deciding elsewhere. 





M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings. No 8 Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


“ua Sizzes, Rich Patrerns anp Five Quvatittes. 





English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





